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THE nineteenth century may have to hand on to the twen- 
tieth the full solution of the great problem of reconciling faith 
and science, religion and knowledge. A greater than the 
greatest of modern theologians, Schleiermacher, may in the 
next century perform this grand service for our descendants. 
He may deliver them from the nightmare of pessimism and the 
orgies of materialism, and enable them once more to enjoy the 
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perfect peace of God and the joyful use of the understand- 
ing. But, happily, we are not meantime left without true 
helpers. In every Christian land there are found a few men 
who have at once all the best learning, the truest thought, and 
the newest science of their age, while they retain the inde- 
structible elements of the faith, and cling to the immovable 
foundations of the church, of their fathers. In their own 
persons are harmonized, at least to a considerable extent, the 
contradictions which seem to exist between faith and reason, 
while no small degree of success attends their endeavour to 
lead men to positions where they may share the same blessing 
of inward peace. If none of these men is the prophet for 
whom the age waits, the final mediator between the old and 
the new, the unseen and the seen, faith and reason, they are 
still his heralds, and till he comes the services they render are 
precious beyond all price. Of these men, the late Heinrich 
Lang, pastor of the Reformed Church of St. Peter’s, Ziirich, 
was one of the most noteworthy. To all who are interested 
in the great problems of harmonizing religion and science, and 
of perpetuating under new forms what they believe are the 
hallowing influences of public worship and ecclesiastical asso- 
ciation, the man and his work are worthy of study. For 
himself, Lang retained his faith in God, in Christianity, and 
in the Church, while he took up the most advanced positions 
of modern philosophy, criticism and science. In his public 
work as preacher, pastor and author, he proclaimed unre- 
servedly and enthusiastically all the negative as well as the 
positive results of his thought and research, and people flocked 
to his church to hear him, and eagerly read the productions of 
his busy pen. 

Heinrich Lang, the son of a Lutheran village pastor, was 
born at Frommern, in Wiirtemberg, on November 14, 1826. 
His father was a simple, upright, earnest, meditative man, a 
disciple of Kant, a hater of “ Pietism,” with a soul stirred by 
ideal longings. His mother, to whose care the retired and 
studious habits of the father left the children entirely, was a 
woman of great energy, cheerfulness and openness of nature. 
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The family removed from Frommern to Aldingen ten years 
after Heinrich’s birth, and finally to Schweningen, on the 
Baden frontier. But these changes of abode still left the boy 
amidst the Swabian hills, and the rich, healthy influences of 
Swabian life and manners. He derived from his parents and 
his home the fundamental endowments and characteristics of 
his nature. From his father, simplicity, uprightness, medi- 
tativeness, ideal bent; from his mother, eloquence, openness, 
energy, courageous cheerfulness ; from the hills and manners 
of Swabia, a love of nature and simple things, a democratic 
vein, and conservative individuality. At the early age of 
ten, Heinrich left home and the village school for the Gram- 
mar School of Sulz, on the Nekar. The first salutation the 
poor lad met as he entered the school was the inscription on 
the walls: Ut with the indicative costs six Tatzen. Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, constituted almost the entire curriculum. 
Four years at Sulz and another four at the seminary of Schén- 
thal, where the classical languages were still the main sub- 
jects of study, brought him to the entrance of the Tiibingen 
University as a student of theology. Meantime he had read 
much stray literature, Goethe, Lessing and Shakespeare being 
his chosen authors. He was in the habit of saying his prayers 
“in fine weather,” and had devoted himself to the service of 
virtue, freedom and poetry. At Tiibingen he came under the 
influence of the great art critic, Vischer, and acquired the 
mastery of literary form which distinguishes both his oratory 
and his writing. But other influences were still more pro- 
foundly affecting him. The philosophical, theological and 
critical works of Schleiermacher, Strauss, Baur, Zeller and 
Feuerbach, were mastered and made a part of his own thought 
and principles. He came also under the personal influence of 
some of these men. It is not surprising, therefore, that before 
the close of his university course it appeared to him very 
doubtful whether his views were not too heterodox to give 
him the chance of obtaining a church living. He accordingly 
resolved to pass his examination and then qualify himself 
for a chair of philosophy.. Meantime the revolution of 1848 
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broke out, and, as might be expected, our radical and idealist 
found himself a revolutionary leader. The consequence was 
that he had to flee into Switzerland, where he arrived with 
two thalers in his pocket and his entire wardrobe in a botani- 
cal case. But he made friends on his journey, and those he 
had left behind him at Tiibingen did not forget him. Through 
their good offices he soon obtained a small living at Wartau, 
in the canton of St. Gall, where he remained fifteen years, 
winning the unbounded confidence and warm affection of his 
flock. In 1863, he accepted the larger living of Meilen, on 
the Lake of Ziirich, which he exchanged for that of St. Peter’s, 
in Ziirich itself, in 1868. Here he remained until his prema- 
ture death in 1876. During his retired life as pastor of the 
mountain parish of Wartau, he published a small volume of 
sermons (1853) of very uncommon merit. But the book that 
first brought him into public notice was his Versuch einer 
christlichen Dogmatik (1858). It was distinguished by its 
theological radicalism, its freedom from technical terminology, 
the clearness of its thought, the force and eloquence of its 
language, and its rare combination of completeness with 
brevity. This work was followed by the Gang durch die 
christliche Welt (1859), a series of letters to a lay friend, 
presenting in plain and non-theological language a history of 
the development of the Christian life and theological thought. 
The same year he was appointed editor of the periodical of 
the rationalistic party of the Swiss Church, the Zeitstimmen, 
which made a great stir in Germany as well as in Switzer- 
land. The design of this periodical was to advocate boldly and 
without reserve the new theology. Lang was in his element 
as its editor, and thereby the leader of the radical party of the 
Church. In 1862, appeared a volume of biographical essays, 
Religidse Charaktere, being careful studies of the lives of four 
great representatives of religious freedom, namely, Paul, 
Zwingli, Lessing and Schleiermacher. This work was fol- 
lowed by the first volume of his Stwnden der Andacht, an 
endeavour to provide for the religious edification of rational- 
istic Christians. Next came a Life of Luther (1870), an 
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interesting, appreciative, eloquent sketch of the great Re- 
former’s struggles and work. Zwingli, as the rationalistic 
reformer, was Lang’s hero, and Luther, as still in the bonds of 
the letter, though in many respects a greater man than 
Zwingli, receives from him very qualified admiration. In 
1872, the Zeitstimmen was amalgamated with the Reform- 
bldtter of Bern, and appeared as the Reform under the joint 
editorship of Lang and Vizius. The Reform devoted itself to 
the same object of advocating, in an uncompromising and 
popular form, the principles of an absolutely free church. 
Between 1872 and 1874, Lang published some important 
essays and two volumes of sermons, or religious orations. 
Death overtook him in the midst of his labours, and was no 
doubt caused by overstfain. Had he been spared longer, it is 
probable that the religious side of his nature would have 
revealed more fully its wealth to the world. Circumstances 
had made him the apostle of a free theology in opposition to 
the authority of tradition. But latterly it became growingly 
evident that he was still more truly the apostle of religion in 
opposition to the authority of a boastful materialism. He fell 
in the thickest of the fight, on the one hand, against an 
irrational orthodoxy; on the other, against an irreverent 
scepticism. 

We must now look at the faith and principles that were 
the soul of Lang’s life and the inspiration of all his warfare. 

Lang accepted fully and heartily the modern scientific con- 
ception of the universe, as exhaustive of existence and force 
and its phenomena throughout the result of uninterrupted 
order. He could not think of anything as new in the world, 
in the sense of being a fresh introduction of energy, or a fresh 
direction of old forces unprovided for by existing causes. All 
that is and happens must have its full explanation in fore- 
going conditions and causes, although human skill may be 
unable everywhere to detect the connection. No higher deve- 
lopment of existence needs extraordinary or supernatural 
powers to provoke it, and the natural results of existing forces 
demand no corrective touch from without. Accordingly, Lang 
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could not accept the doctrines of the existence of a personal 
Deity residing somewhere outside the universe, of a super- 
natural and temporal creation of the world, of a providential 
interference at some points with the natural course of things, 
of a series of new insertions of creative energy into the eternal 
process of being. 

The various discoveries of modern science were welcomed 
as enthusiastically by Lang as its fundamental conceptions. 
He applied the astronomical view of the cosmos to the dogmas 
of Hebrew, Christian and medieval theology. He found no 
place for a local heaven or a local hell. He could not con- 
ceive the possibility of the orthodox pictures of the ascension 
of Christ, the resurrection of the dead, and the future life. 
He went still further, and trusted science as it traces back all 
so-called “visitations of God” to natural causes, and wholly 
disbelieved that evil was at first the result of sin.* 

The main results of the most radical modern criticism of 
the Bible were accepted with even less reserve. As regards 
the origin and historical value of the New Testament writings, 
speaking generally, he was at one with Baur and Strauss. He 
considers that these critics did for the history of the origin of 
Christianity what Niebuhr, Schwegler and Mommsen had 
done for early Roman history. He accepts the results of 
Zeller’s work on the Acts of the Apostles, places the fourth 
Gospel as low as A.D. 150, considers that it contributes no- 
thing to our historical knowledge of the life of Christ, finds 
the Synoptists pervaded by the inventive and compromising 
“Tendenz” to which we owe the Acts of the Apostles, be- 
lieves that when the early Christians began to write the life 
of Jesus they knew little about it beyond its leading features 
and a few particulars, and confesses that we, therefore, “know 
but little of the life of Jesus.” + 

Having gone thus far with science and destructive criticism, 
his bold and logical mind was not likely to shrink from a 





* Stunden der Andacht, I. pp. 17, 281—290; Dogmatik, § 56, § 25; Religion 
im Z. Darwin's, p. 33. 
+ Stunden der Andacht, II. p. 257; Das Leben Jesu, pp. 36, 39. 
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decided rejection of the larger number of orthodox dogmas. 
The personality of the Deity, the Trinity, Angels, the Fall, 
the deity of Christ, even his sinlessness, are dogmas which 
he expressly or implicitly denies. Other doctrines receive a 
meaning entirely different from that they bear in the orthodox 
system. “Liberal Protestantism,” he says, “has subjected the 
entire system of medizval theology, from the Creation of the 
World to the Last Judgment, to a radical transformation.” * 

So far it looks as if Lang’s tendencies were destructive only : 
but such was not the case. He was in truth a great believer, 
a devout worshiper, a sincere lover of the Bible, a zealous 
Christian, and an enthusiastic churchman. 

If faith is the persuasion of things unseen, Lang had much 
of it. He was fully persuaded that the foundations of the 
universe rest upon things which do not appear. The convic- 
tion that pervades and shapes all his philosophy, religion and 
ethics, is, that the basis, the law and the destiny of all things 
is spirit. He believed that ideas preside over the history of 
humanity. He could more easily doubt the evidence of his 
senses than the assertions of his conscience and the aspirations 
of his soul. In philosophy, in politics, in education and in 
ecclesiastical matters, he was an idealist. He was as truly a 
religious man. That fine sentence of Augustine’s was often 
on his tongue : “ Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our heart 
finds no rest until it rests in Thee.” Though with the one 
hand he is using the keen sword of science and criticism 
against the enemies of his New Jerusalem, with the other he 
is laying the stones of a temple for spiritual worship. During 
the last years of his life, he came more and more to insist 
upon the necessity and eternity of religion.t The experience 
of Schleiermacher, to which he often referred, was very much 
his own: 

““ Piety was the maternal womb in the holy gloom of which my 
young life was nourished and prepared for the world that was yet 











* Reform, 1875, p. 94; Dogmatik, passim. 
+ Religiose Reden, II. 145; Reform, 1875, No. 6; Die Religion im Z. Darwin's, 
p. 19 sq. . 
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unknown to it. It was in piety my spirit breathed, before it had 
found its proper sphere in the realms of knowledge and of life, It 
was my support when I began to sift the faith of my fathers, and to 
purify thought and feeling from the rubbish of earlier ages. It 
remained with me when the God and the Immortality of my earlier 
years vanished from my doubting gaze.” * 


Lang was no stranger to the sorrow of sin and the peace 
that visits the soul when it has returned to its true self. His 
idea of God was the foundation of his philosophy and the 
golden thread that ran through his science. The search for 
God, he said, was the profoundest inquiry of modern society. 


“Religion,” he writes, “will never perish. The longing for the 
Infinite will never be stilled ; and the question, What is truth? will 
be for ever rising, and no soul will find rest in the world until it 
has found it in God, and no conscience will obtain peace until it has 
heard from the highest source the answer, ‘Go in peace ; thy sins 
are forgiven thee.’ Neither can morality, as many now suppose, take 
the place of religion. The poet who cries his woe over the faith 
that lacks morality, had previously declared that morality can never 
supply the place of faith. All sound and true morals rest upon and 
issue in religion. And in our own time, is not the thought of reli- 
gion the supreme thought? We shall soon find that the social 
question, the most burning and pressing of all questions, cannot be 
successfully solved without a return of our thought and feeling to 
the deep things of religion.” + 


Again, although Lang accepted the most unfavourable results 
of the Tiibingen school of critics with regard to the age and 
historical value of the New Testament writings, and also evi- 
dently concurred in Schleiermacher’s general depreciation of 
the Old Testament, he still assigned to the Bible the highest 
place amongst the sacred books of the world. He pointed to 
it as the fountain at which the modern preacher must feed 
the piety of his own soul. He borrows his prayers from it, 
as well as from such modern sources as the works of Theodore 





* Schleiermacher’s Reden iiber die Religion, 1st Oration. 
+ Reform, 1872, p. 5; Rel. Reden, II. 121. 
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Parker. He defends the custom of making passages from it 
the foundation of sermons.* 

In the same way Lang’s rejection of the miraculous element 
and sceptical view of the historical value of the New Testa- 
ment did not hinder his returning an entirely different answer 
from Strauss to the question, Are we Christians? He held 
that Christ was by word and deed the preacher of the true 
God as the human heart needs to know Him, and that the 
way to God which Christ marked out is the true one, valid 
for all time and all men. He recognized in Christianity the 
highest stage of development to which mankind is by nature 
destined to attain. 


“Let all merit wear its crown, and the picture-gallery of the race 
is not yet closed. But Christ has healed the heart of mankind, and 
the heart is the source of life. He has once for all found the central 
point from which the lines may be easily and infallibly drawn to all 
points of the circle, and the race that places his sacred image upon 
its banners will be able to spread over all regions of the world, 
and progress in endless directions, without straying or suffering 
harm.” 


Nor had Lang any doubt with regard to the lasting necessity 
of the work of the church. From the first year of his public 
life to the last, he earnestly and consistently maintained that 
the individual and society stand in great need of the religious 
and moral aids that can be supplied only by some such insti- 
tution as the Christian Church. In one of his earliest ser- 
monst{ he makes an eloquent appeal to the educated classes to 
consider this, and twenty years later, in reply to Strauss, he 
drew a telling picture of what he deemed the essential ele- 
ments of a modern church. He commenced the periodical 
Reform with the bold proclamation, “A new church is about 
to arise.”§ 

It must, however, be expressly noted, that though Lang 





* Rel. Reden, II. p. 51; Reform, 1875, p. 102; 1873, p. 470. 
+ Stunden der Andacht, II. p. 11; Comp. Reform, 1872, p. 6. 
t Predigten, p. 98. _ § Reform, 1873, pp. 95 sq.; 1872, p. 1. 
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claimed to be a religious man, a Christian and a churchman, 
he never pretended that he was all this in the same manner 
as a Christian of the first or of the sixteenth century. It is 
a great point with him, in opposition to Schleiermacher and 
also to F. A. Lange, that there must be knowledge as well as 
feeling in religious acts. 

“Dogmatic ideas must undergo a fundamental transformation 
under the influence of the modern conception of the universe. Nay 
more ; religion itself, in its inmost nature, in the devout feelings 
and actions which spring therefrom, cannot remain uninfluenced.”* 

His action as a popular reformer of theology was based 
upon the strong conviction that the modern view of the world 
must purify religion itself, if once it is fearlessly and generally 
received. For instance, he writes: 

“Since we know that God never makes himself known by extra- 
ordinary interference in the natural and orderly course of things, 
but manifests his eternal power and godhead in the unalterable 
execution of the arrangements and laws of the world, the false alloy 
which the carnal and selfish heart had put into its worship of God 
has been once for all rejected. When we appear in his sacred pre- 
sence, we no longer desire that He, the eternal and unchangeable, 
should make himself an instrument of our small personal wishes, and 
alter anything that the natural course of things brings with it.”+ 

At the same time, although he expressly rejected some of 
the dogmas of the church and modified others, he still claimed 
to be in the direct line of descent from St. Paul and Zwingli. 
Nor was this any inconsistency. For he received, at least 
partially, the doctrine of Schleiermacher, that the most essen- 
tial elements of a religion lie in emotion, and that dogmas are 
but the variable expressions of the emotion in the thought 
and language of successive ages. As he held that the Reformers 
of the sixteenth century were true representatives of Chris- 
tianity in their age, so he deemed that he was entitled to call 
himself and his fellow-reformers of the nineteenth century dis- 
ciples of Christ and continuators of the church’s divine work. 





* Religion im Zeitalter Darwin’s, pp. 15 sq. + Ibid, p. 52. 
+ Gang durch die christliche Welt, pp. 37—44. 
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‘What the precise effect was which Lang’s acceptance of 
the modern scientific view of the world and of the results of 
the most radical school of modern criticism produced upon 
the chief articles of his theology, we must now endeavour to 
ascertain. As we have already seen, he at once cast aside a 
number of dogmas that had held an important place in the 
traditional creed. Some of those to which he assigned a place 
in his system, though under altered forms, we must pass un- 
noticed, and confine ourselves to the fundamental articles of 
Religion and Revelation, God and the World, Christ and 
Christianity; Immortality and the Kingdom of Heaven. 

First, Religion and Revelation. Lang accepted Schleier- 
macher’s assignment of religion to the domain of the emotions. 
He earnestly combated the Hegelian view, which makes it 
nothing more than superior knowledge and inferior philo- 
sophy. But Lang departed from Schleiermacher by ascribing 
much more important functions to knowledge in modifying 
religious feeling than his great master had done. This was a 
vital point with Lang. He pronounced Strauss’s religion of 
reverence for the universe defective in point of religion as 
well as of logic. Schleiermacher must have found the reli- 
gion satisfactory, if he had been dissatisfied with the logic. 
Schleiermacher would also have recognized the same elements 
of religion in combination with the most opposite conceptions 
of the universe. Not so Lang. He held that “every religion 
presupposes and from the very first implies a theory of the 
universe.” This conviction led him, in the service of reli- 
gion, to attack what he deemed an erroneous cosmology, and 
to proclaim modern scientific views. 

On the great question of Revelation, Lang is significantly 
silent. The question really ranks with that of Prayer as a 
test of a theologian’s position, the one indicating his view of 
man’s intercourse with God, the other his view of God’s com- 
munications to man. In various places of his writings, Lang 
criticises and rejects the received doctrine of supernatural 
communications of truth. He accepts Lessing’s position, that 
all the positive religions are simply the forms in which man’s 
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religious consciousness and the love of truth express them- 
selves, varying with time and circumstances, climate and 
country, national gifts and history. The different religions 
are only various stations on the course of unfolding reason, of 
the development of the religious consciousness, and all have 
their share of both truth and error.* His idea of revelation 
appears to be nothing more than Lessing’s education of the 
human race. It was natural, therefore, that he should say 
nothing whatever about it in the second edition of his Dog- 
matik. In the first edition, under the head of Enlightenment, 
the Holy Ghost was spoken of as the source of truth—the source 
of truth, however, not by communication to man, but by means 
of the progress of the human spirit. In the second edition of 
the work, the reference to the Holy Ghost as the source of 
illumination is omitted, and there is no mention of revela- 
tion. Instead of referring to the antithesis of revelation and 
reason, as he had done in the first edition, he explains the 
unity of reason and faith, faith being simply the pathos which 
the heart gives to the discoveries of the reason. Faith is 
blind, is not an organ of perception, but must receive the 
matter upon which it is exercised from the reason. 

As Lang’s theology contains no article upon Revelation, he 
treats of the New Testament under the head of the means to 
be used by the Church in the promotion of its objects. Like 
Schleiermacher, he passes over the Old Testament in his 
Dogmatik, though elsewhere he ascribes to it great value as 
a help to godliness. The New Testament is to him the clas- 
sical record and expression of man’s religious life. It is in no 
sense a revelation. Even as a help in promoting the ends of 
the church, it has great drawbacks. It is a Semitic produc- 
tion, which it is hard to adapt to Japhetic wants. The words 
ascribed to Jesus in the Synoptists are of very unequal value. 
Ethical principles are often expressed with so much onesided- 
ness and exaggeration, that our taste is offended. As a fact, 
the Bible is becoming less and less a people’s book. By the 





* Religiése Charaktere, p. 276; Reform, 1876, p. 8. 
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bed of the sick and the dying it generally gives way to prayer- 
books, and the strong and healthy, as far as they cultivate 
their piety privatim, prefer modern devotional books. The 
beautiful and popularly attractive elements of the Bible 
belong to a past and strange world. That which edifies the 
simple and unlearned man has first to be selected from much 
that is less intelligible and less interesting.* Lang appears, 
therefore, to have shared Schleiermacher’s conviction when he 
said, “It is not he who believes in sacred Scriptures that can 
claim to possess religion, but he who can dispense with them, 
or, in case of need, make them for himself.” + 

To every professed revelation Lang applied in a thorough- 
going manner Lessing’s great principle, that incidental his- 
torical truths can never be made the matter of a binding 
revelation; and, on the other hand, that no truth of reason 
may be made to depend upon an incidental truth of history. 


“To free religion,” he says, “from history, to liberate its eternal 
nature from what has taken place but once, to make that which lies 
in the nature of the human spirit and constitutes the only founda- 
tion of salvation and blessedness, independent of all merely historical 
questions, which are always liable to be variously decided, which 
can never lay claim to be absolute but only historical truth, i.e., in 
the most favourable case, only highest probability—+that is the pro- 
blem the thorough and logical solution of which concerns religion 
itself no less than science.” ¢ 


We now approach the most perplexing portion of Lang’s 
creed—God and the World. It may help to make an abstruse 
subject clearer if we begin with his conception of the uni- 
verse. The universe is a cosmos, an orderly and reasonable 
whole. It is not a creation in time, but an eternal series of 
phenomena. Everywhere it bears the visible marks of order, 
law, beauty, truth, rationality—that is, it reveals spirit. Spirit 
is self-consciousness, clear knowledge of itself, and self-deter- 
mination or freedom, intelligent power to direct its own 
actions. There are, however, two degrees of freedom, the 





* Dogmatik, § 36. t+ Reden iiber die Religion, 1st Oration. 
+ Dogmatik, p. 195. 
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lower merely natural, the higher moral. Thus everything in 
nature acts, and is not merely acted upon, the stone falling or 
resisting pressure by its own energy, but man knows, reflects 
upon, determines, the direction and character of his actions. 
Man’s freedom is that of the spirit, and the goal of his pro- 
gress is to become the perfect representative of spirit. His 
goal is also the destination of the universe, although as an 
infinite end it must always remain unattained. We can con- 
ceive the purpose of the universe as no other than to reveal 
spirit. And the fact that spirit appears everywhere in the 
course of the world’s development, and is its infinite destina- 
tion, proves that spirit is its eternal foundation. “If we find 
spirit as reason and freedom in the order of the universe, and as 
an essential form in which this order reveals itself, we cannot 
possibly rest in the conception of the universe as physical 
force (Naturmacht), but must go on to view it as spirit.” * 

Lang’s God is not a supernatural person separate from this 
universe. He is not a being who thinks and feels in any way 
after the manner of men. As little is God the great First 
Cause or the constant Preserver of the world. He is not even 
an impersonal cause and sustainer of all things. The idea of 
causality must not be applied to him, otherwise the natural 
freedom of lower beings and the moral freedom of man are 
delusive. God is neither a person nor a cause, but he is the 
order of the universe (Weltordnung). This order, however, is 
by its very nature spirit, self-consciousness and self-determi- 
nation. The spirit which we have found in Lang’s conception 
of the world in the form of order, law, beauty, truth, reason, 
is therefore his God, always, however, inconceivable to him 
except as self-consciousness and capability of free action. 

It follows from this idea of God, that he is inseparable 
from the universe, law being inconceivable apart from the 
things in which it appears, beauty having no existence out- 
side things beautiful. The extent of the universe is also the 
extent of the sphere of divine activity, and God puts forth no 





* Dogmatik, p. 55. 
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energies which are not included in the world’s forces and 
causes. But Lang earnestly deprecates the idea that God is 
not distinguishable from the world. Though inseparable from 
the world, he is the eternal basis (Grund) of all existence, 
himself raised above the mutations of the world-process. 
Hegel’s idea that spirit appears in man for the first time as 
self-consciousness and self-determination, is also energetically 
rejected. 

Lang maintained that his idea of God met the essential 
requirement of the religious man—to feel himself in the 
presence of an infinite “Thou.” At the same time, his language 
often shews that his Gottesbegriff stood the crucial test of 
prayer with difficulty. 


“The modern will not merely refrain from all battering of Heaven’s 
gates, but it is probable that he will not pray at all in the customary 
sense of the word, according to which prayer is an actual address to 
God in so many words accompanied by certain gestures. It will 
probably satisfy him to gain light, comfort and fortitude for the dark 
hour by raising the eye of the spirit to the one Foundation of all 
things.” * 

To us it seems that it would as poorly pass the trial of a 
critical examination. This cannot now be made, but one or 
two questions may be put: How does Lang get self-conscious- 
ness and self-determination, or spirit, into his abstract Welt- 
ordnung? Is not the only difference that distinguishes his 
God from the universe this—that the latter is the thing of 
which the former is a characteristic? As removed from the 
sphere of causation, what has his God todo? Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s God fails to satisfy the religious heart, but the 
modest claims he makes for it almost disarm the critic. 
Lang’s Weltordnung, that “makes for” Geist and is itself Geist, 
is exposed to the attacks of the thinker and the condemnation 
of the saint. 

Lang’s position as regards Christianity and Christ is much 
easier to state than his view of God. As a religion, Chris- 
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tianity is independent of its first and greatest exponent, and 
is therefore treated in Lang’s Dogmatik long before he comes 
to Christ. He distinguishes it from Heathenism, the religion 
of nature, and Judaism, the religion of law, as the religion of 
spirit and of sonship to God. As the religion of the spirit, it 
refers everything to the disposition, the heart, the moral cha- 
racter. While ancient religions value man by external stand- 
ards, such as rank, birth, sex, nationality,—Christianity, the 
democratic and universal religion, attaches value to the soul, 
the real man, alone. But to the soul it gives an importance 
before never dreamed of. The soul’s salvation is the highest 
concern ; its transgressions have most terrible consequences. 
Heathenism lacked the idea of holiness, its gods following 
their natural propensities without sense of shame. Chris- 
tianity is a terrible struggle against the flesh, the world and 
self. It is, therefore, the religion which declares the spiritual 
freedom and infinite elevation of the person beyond all that is 
called world and time. As the religion of sonship to God, it 
feels God immanent within the soul and the world, in opposi- 
tion to the transcendentalism of the Hebrew religion. The 
Hebrew beheld in God the absolute cause, and looked on the 
world as a creature only. The Christian sees the barrier re- 
moved that separated man from God. All fear and servility 
are abolished, and the throne of the Deity is no longer in the 
clouds, but in the human will itself. Christianity is, there- 
fore, the religion of reconciliation, joy and sonship. Its essen- 
tial features appear in the Epistles of Paul no less than in the 
Gospels. But everywhere they are the same great character- 
istics of spirituality and sonship to God, and they constitute 
it the final and highest stage of religious development. 

In his account of the work of Jesus, Lang carries out logic- 
ally Lessing’s exclusion of historical elements from religious 
faiths. He dissents, therefore, entirely from Schleiermacher 
when he makes the saving influence of Christianity depend on 
Christ’s work and person. Salvation can never depend on this 
or that person, inasmuch as the eternal cannot depend on the 
temporal, nor the necessary upon the incidental. The import 
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of the historical is the part it plays in bringing the eternal, 
universal truth to bear upon the heart, to influence the will. 
Universal truths, religious ideas, form the substance and 
saving powers of a religion. They bear their own evidence 
in their very nature, and cannot be substantiated by external 
historical proofs. The work of a religious genius is to make 
them “current coin.” “The truth is too severe and high for 
the weak heart of man, but having been once seized, felt, 
lived, presented before the eye in the form of a breathing, re- 
ligious character, it sends its warm breath into the hearts of 
all whom the cry reaches, ‘Come and see.’ To the religious 
character the prerogative of Deity has been transferred: he 
constantly creates men after his own image.”* This being 
the function of religious heroes, it matters not if their lives 
get adorned with anecdote and myth. If the poetic additions 
only faithfully preserve the fundamental character and import 
of the hero, we may be satisfied. For purposes of religious 
edification, poetry, ideal truth, is often as valuable as strict 
history. 

The religious import of Jesus is that he was a religious 
character, or hero, in whom the eternally true revelations of 
man to God were embodied in such a way that he became the 
pidneer into a new religious world. He is not to be counted 
as merely one of the prophets, but as the fulfilment of the 
law and prophecy ; and subsequent history will not be a series 
of new religious epochs, but only the development of the life 
which appeared in him. On the one hand, he was more than 
the religious sage of Strauss ; on the other, less than the king 
in the clouds of heaven of the first Christians, or the God of 
the Church. He himself possessed a profound conviction of 
the import of his own person in promoting the progress of 
the kingdom of God, such as none before him had ever felt. 
This conviction was based upon the fact that he was possessor 
of religious endowments such as no one else had had. His 
belief that he was the Messiah, a title which alone explains his 
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success, was founded upon his religious consciousness, and its 
assumption was the result and not the cause of his religious 
elevation. 


“One must ask: What an elevation of God-consciousness, how 
rich a religious genius, what a wealth of inner life, was requisite to 
enable a poor artisan of distant, despised Galilee, not to shrink from 
the daring act of calling himself the Messiah, and to believe that all 
that mankind had hitherto longed for and sought with regard to its 
highest concerns was fulfilled by his appearance! And the question 
finds an answer in the Gospels. The most severe criticism of these 
writings will not touch the fact, that the Christian principle, i.e. the 
religion of the spirit, of sonship to God and of love, embodied itself 
in the person of Jesus in such a manner that a new epoch, a new 
world, was entered.” * 


At the same time, the ideal of humanity which Jesus pre- 
sented in his life and teaching was without doubt one-sided 
and imperfect. The family, the state, business, industry, art, 
legitimate enjoyment of the world, come short. Yet this one- 
sidedness constituted his greatness, and in his religious prin- 
ciples lies the corrective of all these defects.+ 

We now come to the last of the articles of Lang’s faith with 
which we can here deal. In the first edition of his Dogmatik, 
Lang summarized his position with regard to immortality 
thus : 

“ By faith to hold eternal life as an ever-present and secure pos- 
session, which in dying also makes us blessed, is the end of sancti- 
fication, and at the same time all that Dogmatic Theology can with 
certainty say regarding eschatology.” 


In the second edition, the subject is treated at greater length, 
and the above paragraph becomes the following two: 


“ Eternal life is the conscious life of our spirits in God, and the 
complete satisfaction of our nature which, in the midst of the limita- 
tions and distresses of time, flows therefrom. The truth of this life 
and of this satisfaction does not depend on the question of indivi- 
dual existence after death. But that the human spirit continues to 
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exist after death is as much a demand of the reason as a fact of 
experience. Ideas as to the manner of this existence are conditioned 
by the psychological and cosmological views of the particular ages.”* 


Lang’s commentary on these paragraphs informs us that 
reason deems it absurd to suppose that the human spirit is 
annihilated after death, while with the body even this is not 
the case, its elements only entering into other combinations. 
In fact, nothing ever perishes ; the traces of nothing that has 
once existed are ever lost. He also informs us how experience 
shews the continued existence of the spirit: the instance of 
Jesus, as of every genius of our race, proves that there is a 
continuation of life and influence after death. And what is 
seen in the highest manner in the case of these greater spirits 
must be true in a lower manner of all spirits of a humble rank. 
Lang also describes how the present age pictures to itself 
existence after death. Certainly not as the Bible and the 
Church have done; not as a life of the disembodied spirit in 
a higher world. Copernicus shattered into fragments heaven 
and hell. Modern psychology asks, How can the individual 
consciousness continue when the brain, its organ, has been 
reduced to dust? We must conceive the future life of the 
spirit as corresponding to the immanent laws of the cosmos, 
as the perpetuation of a force which, having once entered into 
the unbroken chain of causes and effects called by us the 
world, must continue its effects (Wirkungen) ad infinitum, 
inasmuch as it is impossible that an existence should ever 
disappear and leave no trace behind. 

It looks, therefore, as if the real future life of Lang were the 
Kingdom of God, which he, with Jesus and his first disciples, 
held must be revealed upon the earth. It was in his mind 
synonymous with the progress of the human race, including 
progress in the development of all man’s powers, and not in 
religion only. From his student days as a revolutionist until 
the last, the miseries and evils of human life weighed heavily 
upon his spirit, and all the great promises of the Hebrew pro- 
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phets, and of Jesus and Paul, of a new earth, wherein should 
dwell righteousness, made the Bible and Christianity ever 
dearer to him. It is evident that Christ got ever a deeper and 
deeper hold of his heart and faith as the Founder of a kingdom 
of heaven for suffering men upon the earth. His Dogmatik 
closes with the words: “That Jesus planted in the heart of man- 
kind, with an energy and fire that none besides commanded, 
the thought of this world-reform, is his greatest merit.” 

We have now reviewed some of the leading theological views 
of the most prominent representative of the modern school of 
Swiss reformers. But it must be always remembered that a 
great injustice would be done to Lang, should it be supposed 
that the views he held at any time of his life were deemed by 
him final. He was from first to last an inquirer, a searcher 
after the truth rather than the possessor of it. Lessing was 
in this, as in so many other respects, his master and hero. 

Were this the fitting place to criticise Lang’s theological 
position, we should have much to say of an unfavourable 
nature. We should say that he has suffered his cosmology to 
trespass too freely upon the domain of religion; that he has 
endeavoured to find God where He does not permit Himself 
to be found; that the God of his philosophy is not the God of 
the human soul, probably not of his own; that his attitude 
towards the New Testament records is unnecessarily, almost 
credulously, sceptical; and that his treatment of the great ques- 
tion of immortality lacks both depth and clearness. This is, 
however, not the place for such criticism. Our object is rather 
to describe Lang’s position as an important representative of 
the union of freest thought and most earnest piety. Thus far 
our sketch has shewn us a man in whose life the two streams 
of religion and reason flowed peacefully together, quite distin- 
guishable indeed, but not hostilely divided, and both onwards 
towards an infinite sea. His soul in her flight made for a 
celestial goal, and the two pinions that bore her upwards and 
onwards with a social and accordant beat were free thought 
and sincere godliness. 

But Lang’s import does not end here. The harmony he 
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felt within, he preached to others. He looked upon it as his 
mission to declare the glad tidings of the reconciliation of true 
culture and Christianity, true science and the true Church. 
With all the devotion and zeal of an apostle, he lived, laboured 
and died in this cause. 

Lang possessed in a very unusual degree the qualifications 
and endowments of a popular teacher. If his intellect was 
not profound, it was strong and clear. His love of reality and 
inborn sagacity led him at once to the essential aspects of a 
matter. A plastic imagination enabled him to throw every 
subject into an artistic form, and present it as a living whole. 
Few men are endowed with finer gifts of speech. The cor- 
rect, the telling and the beautifying word is always at his 
command. A strong mother-wit, a rich and true human heart, 
impart strength, depth and warmth to whatever subject he 
handles. He had pre-eminently that essential qualification— 
without which all others are, after all, useless—that his heart 
was full of the themes with which his mouth overflowed. He 
loved theology as the divine science, and his mental gifts, his 
educational advantages, and his untiring industry, gave him a 
complete mastery of its main branches. Never has he been 
surpassed, probably rarely equalled, in the art of presenting 
the most modern aspects of a theological or a critical question 
in the clearest, most concise and most attractive form, with an 
entire absence of technical language and a delightful conceal- 
ment of learning. But it was especially as a speaker that he 
was facile princeps. His printed sermons and lectures are fine 
reading, but those who were privileged to hear the orator com- 
plain that the dead page is a poor representative of the inspired 
man. He was undoubtedly the first preacher in Switzerland, 
and probably had no rival in Germany. 

But we must not venture upon a general estimate of Lang’s 
place amongst the speakers and writers of the age. We can 
only bring out one or two important characteristics of his 
labours through the press and in the pulpit in the cause of 
rational religion. 

As preacher, speaker, author and editor, it is characteristic 
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of Lang that he everywhere takes up the greatest and most 
serious questions. He will deal with no minor points, but 
precisely with those upon which modern theology in its 
opposition to traditional orthodoxy and vulgar materialism 
hinges. By nature he could never rest until he was at the 
heart of a matter, and his whole history was a fiery and elo- 
quent protest against a theology that lacks the earnestness or 
the faith to look the highest truth in the face. He deals 
everywhere with such fundamental and decisive problems as 
the immanence or the transcendence of God, the existence of 
evil, the use of prayer, the historical worth of the Gospels, the 
place of Jesus in the history of religion. He brings forward 
questions of this magnitude and difficulty in his sermons and 
devotional books as much as in his controversial and scientific 
works. Even in the religious instruction of the young of his 
parish he appears to have observed equal directness.* 

It lay as much in Lang’s nature to deal uncompromisingly 
with a question, as never to rest satisfied with anything less 
than the greatest questions. He could not beat about the 
bush, and what he found he could not conceal. He deemed it 
the right of the “common man” to know the philosopher’s 
last thoughts about God, the historian’s final conclusion about 
Christ, and the critic’s most negative results about the Bible. 
In his popular pamphlets and his lectures and sermons, no 
less than in his treatise on Dogmatic Theology, he states as 
clearly and forcibly as he can his arguments against such doc- 
trines as the personality of the Deity, the possibility of mira- 
cles, the sinlessness of Jesus, the completeness and absolute 
perfection of New Testament morality, and the popular con- 
ception of immortality. He never softened his utterance for 
the sake of weak brethren. He held that weak brethren 
should not go to hear him or read his books. They might 
know beforehand what was to be expected from him. 

Exception might perhaps be taken to the perfect accuracy 
of the statement that Lang always presented the negative 
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aspects of his convictions without any reserve or disguise. 
The excellent and sincere historian of Materialism, F. A. Lange, 
remarks that Lang is untrue to his principle that religious 
dogmas are true, and not poetic conceptions, when he claims 
his right to use the name of Father in his addresses to God. 


“ His God,” says Lange,* “ is nothing more than ‘the basis of all 
being, eternally perfect in himself, raised beyond all the mutation 
of the process of the universe.’ He performs no miracles ; he has no 
human feeling (Gemiith) ; he does not concern himself about the 
individual weal or woe of his creatures; he nowhere interferes with 
the course of nature’s laws ; his existence rests solely upon the fact 
that, in opposition to materialism, a separate basis of all being is 
postulated in addition to the mere sum of it. And this basis of all 
being is made into a ‘ Father.’” 


However just Lange’s criticism of Lang’s use of the name 
Father as applied to God may be in the controversy between 
the two men, it would be quite unfounded if used as a proof 
of unfaithfulness to his principle of absolute truthfulness in 
religious teaching. He could be charged with the sin of com- 
promise only in case he had allowed his hearers to suppose 
that he used the name as representing his idea of God. This 
he carefully guarded against. Again and again he declares 
in plainest language that he employs names of God that imply 
his personality simply in obedience to the necessities of reli- 
gious emotion and of public worship.+ 

His language with regard to immortality might also appear 
to be exposed to similar criticism. But the approved honesty 
and utter fearlessness of the man are in favour of another ex- 
planation. In estimating the words of such men as Lang it is 
more likely to be a safe rule to suppose that their philosophi- 
cal definitions say too little, than that their popular and emo- 
tional language says too much. There is reason to believe 
that Lang’s Weltordnung meant infinitely more to him than 
the precise force of the words indicates. It is probably equally 
true that his idea of the continued existence of the spirit after 
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death was a much richer one to him than his language and 
illustrations make it to us. Were this not so, he would pro- 
bably have struck out the entire subject from his Dogmatik, 
as he had done in the case of Revelation, Angels, and the 
like. 

Another characteristic of Lang’s method of teaching was 
that he endeavoured to present positive truth when he removed 
error. Notwithstanding the wide sweep of his negations, he 
never lets his hearer feel that he is a man without a faith that 
satisfies his intellect and fires his soul. His sermons may at 
times be terribly rationalistic, unfeelingly destructive; but 
with all this there is ever present a hidden fire of aspiration, 
feeling, faith, that makes the listeners’ hearts burn within 
them as he talks to them. 

We had intended to add a brief consideration of the amount 
of success which seems to have attended Lang’s public labours 
in the cause of religion. But already this paper is too long. 
It must suffice to say, that he found men everywhere prepared 
to hear him speak and to read his books. His church in Ziirich 
was packed as regularly as the Sundays came. When he lec- 
tured, the room would be full from the floor to the ceiling. 
People that had cared nothing for religious services were 
found regularly attending his ministry. Now that he is gone, 
readers of the Reform cry out, Give us some of Lang’s sermons 
to read instead of your dry articles! Most of his books soon 
reached a second edition. Some of them are now out of print, 
and the demand for them continues. At all events, his success 
was such that the friends of free thought in the pulpit may 
well be encouraged. It is not free thought that empties 
churches, if something more is required to fill them. 

Neither can we deal with the still more important inquiry 
as to the precise amount of success that attended Lang’s 
endeavour to mediate between faith and science, religion and 
reason. He never looked upon himself and his fellow-labourers 
in this great work as more than pioneers into a new world of 
emotional and mental harmony, of the peaceful co-operation 
of free thought and true religion. How much more he did 
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than clear the ground for others to build upon, the reader will 
be able to some extent tojudge. This at least is certain, that 
if he did no more than run up a log-hut in the new world, it 
was for himself a temple in which his soul reverently and 
joyfully worshiped, while his intellect freely and fearlessly 
inquired. 

J. FREDERICK SMITH. 





IlL—JUSTIN MARTYR AND THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL—ILI. 


In, a former article we compared Justin Martyr’s doctrine 
of the Logos with that of our fourth evangelist, and endea- 
voured to ascertain the relation between them. We must now 
proceed to notice certain forms of expression and modes of 
thought of a more miscellaneous character, which remind one 
of the fourth Gospel. Some of these, it will be observed, are 
so similar to the Johannine language, that they might be 
treated as quotations; but I shall reserve for the latter head 
only those passages in which Justin is unquestionably bor- 
rowing from an earlier writer. The following apparent allu- 
sions have nothing in their context to indicate their dependent 
origin. 

The first expression which demands our attention borders 
closely on exact quotation. It is found in the First Apology, 
where it is said that the Christians “ honour Jesus Christ, who 
both became our teacher of these things and was born to this 
end [eis rodro yevvnSevra], who was crucified under Pontius 
-Pilate.” Here not only do the words point to Jolin xviii. 37, 
cis totro yeyévvnpar, but the perfectly needless reference to 
Pilate reminds us that it was before the Roman governor that 
this expression was used. 

We may next observe a few phrases descriptive of Christ’s 
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coming into the world. Justin, like John, regards the eleva- 
tion of the brazen serpent in the wilderness as typical of the 
crucifixion,! and in speaking of it he says that it denoted 
salvation to those zporpetdyovor ry tiv eoravpwpévoy vidv adbrot 
méuwavre eis tov Kdopov.2 Now this idea of God’s sending his 
Son into the world occurs in the same connection in John iii. 
17, and, strange as it may appear, it is an idea which, in the 
New Testament, is peculiar to John. Outside the Johannine 
writings, there are only two passages in which the expression 
eis tov xoopov is used in relation to Christ,* and there it is 
connected with his coming, not with his being sent; within 
these writings it occurs no fewer than eleven times. It is 
remarkable, however, that in the four instances* in which 
John speaks of Christ’s being sent into the world, he prefers 
the word drocréAAw, so that Justin’s phrase is not entirely 
coincident with the Johannine. But the use of réyzw itself is 
curious. Except by John, it is applied to Christ in the New 
Testament only twice,° whereas John uses it twenty-five times. 
Justin’s language, therefore, in the thought which it expresses, 
in the selection of words, and in its connection, is closely 
related to John’s, and has no other parallel in the New Testa- 
ment. A similar remark will apply to another phrase used 
by Justin, tiv rap’ adbrod vidv €AOdvra,° which finds its parallel 
in John’s éy rapa tov Ocot e€AOov,’ and, as regards the zapd, 
in other parts of the Gospel, but nowhere else in the New 
Testament. Again, Justin speaks of Christ as Ociv dvwOev 
mpoeAOsvra,® and with this we may compare John’s 6 dvwOev 
épxdpevos,? an expression characteristic of himself. 

One of the passages in which Justin uses the Johannine 
wéuxw forms a transition to another mode of thought which 
occurs with great frequency in the fourth Gospel. The words 


are, kara 7d OéAnpa Tod méeupavros abrov Tatpds Kai Seamdrov k.T. A.!° 
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Compare with this John’s 73 @éAnpya tod wéuwavrds pe,’ and rod 
méppavrés pe marpés,” expressions quite characteristic. Else- 
where Justin speaks of things as happening to Christ xara rd 
Tob matpos GéAnpa,® and of grace as coming from him xara 7d 
6éX. rot 4 He repeatedly says that the incarnation took place 
according to the will of the Father, but generally uses, not the 
Johannine 6éAnpa, but BovA# or BovAnos. Once, however, he 
SAYS, ws Tov aiparos avrov ovk é£ dvOpwreiov orépparos yeyevnpevov 
GAN’ éx OeArjparos Oeod.° This may be a reminiscence of John 
i. 13, a text which, we know, was applied to Christ by Irenzeus® 
and Tertullian,’ who for the genuine reading substituted és ... 
éyevvjOy. The Johannine doctrine of Christ’s dependence on 
the Father is clearly set forth, though without much similarity 
of language, in the statement,—“I affirm that he never did 
anything except those things which the Maker of the universe, 
above whom there is no other God, wished him both to do and 
to say.”® With this we may compare John’s statements,— 
“the Son can do nothing of himself,”® and, “I speak not of 
myself, but the Father who sent me himself gave me a com- 
mandment what I should say and what I should speak.” 
More remarkable is an appended clause which occurs after a 
reference to Christ’s resurrection, 6 dd rod ratpds airotd AaBov 
éxe.!4 On account of the present éxe, the 6 apparently refers 
to the permanent risen state implied in the previous clause ; 
but the thought may have been suggested by John’s ravrnyv riyv 
évroAiv éXaBov rapa tod warpés pov,'* which is introduced in a 
similar connection. 

Justin’s allusions to the brazen serpent as typical of the 
crucifixion constitute another parallel between him and the 
writer of the Gospel, but can hardly prove his dependence on 
the latter, as he seized with avidity every type which a tor- 
turing exegesis could extract from the Old Testament. We 
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may, however, compare his statement that this particular type 
indicated cwrypia trois meorevovor éxi trotrov x. 7. A.,! with John’s 
iva was 6 muctetwy eis adrov pi) drdAnrat x. T. A? 

More important is his account of the significance of the ele- 
ments in the Lord’s Supper. He says, “ We were taught that” 
the bread and wine “ were the flesh [capxa] and blood of Jesus 
who was made flesh” [capxorowévros].2 Now, not only are 
we reminded of John by capxoroin$évros, but still more by the 
use of odpxa to describe the bread. In the New Testament the 
word employed is invariably céza. Justin had not forgotten 
this ; for as soon as he quotes the account of the institution of 
the Eucharist, he cites this term correctly. Nor can we say 
that the adoption of cdép£ was forced on him by his reference 
to the incarnation ; for elsewhere he allows his usual language 
respecting the incarnation to be modified by a reference to the 
Eucharist,—rov dprov, dv rapédwxev ... eis avdpvyoww Tov Te Twpa- 
toromoacba: airy x.t.A.4 In John, however, the word odpé 
is used repeatedly, not indeed in connection with the last 
supper, but in a passage which was inevitably applied as a 
commentary on its meaning.® Justin’s use of the term, there- 
fore, is distinctively Johannine. 

There are a few other expressions of less moment which may 
be briefly referred to in the order in which they occur in 
Justin’s writings. He says that Christians honour God ‘and 
the Son and the Spirit Ady Kat ddAnOeig.® Compare John’s 
rvevpatt kat ddyGeig.’? Justin might naturally substitute Ad yw 
for rveipari, as he has a moment before included the zveipa 
among the objects of worship. We may observe in passing 
that we have here another instance of doctrinal expansion ; for 
the Gospel strictly confines to the Father the spiritual worship 
which it commends. Again, the statement that the prophets 
spoke only those things @ ;xoveay kai a edov,® suggests 6 édpaxe 
kal yKovge, Todro paptupei.” The reminder that “the elements 
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4 Dial. c. 70. 5 vi. 51—56. 6 Ap. Lc. 6. 
7 iv, 23. ® Dial. c. 7. 9 John iii. 32. 
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do not idle or keep the sabbath,”! and that “God has instituted 
the same administration of the universe on this and on all 
other days,”? is a commentary on John’s, “ my Father worketh 
hitherto.”* The argument against the observance of the sab- 
bath from the fact that circumcision was permitted on that 
day,* is found, though with more point, in the Gospel.® The 
declaration that “those who in circumcision come to him [zpo- 
ovdvras], ... he will receive and bless,”® is similar in sentiment 
to the evangelist’s, “him that cometh [épxépevov] to me I will 
not cast out.”” The expression (dv vdwp, and the idea of this 
water’s gushing up in the heart,® recal the narrative in John iv. 
And, lastly, the assertion that “to us it was given ... to know 
all the things of the Father,’® reminds us of the Johannine, 
“all things that I have heard from my Father I have made 
known unto you.” 

We have still to refer to three passages which appear to me 
to be quotations from the fourth Gospel. The most celebrated 
of these, that relating to the new birth, has already been made 
the subject of a separate article ;" and if the reasoning there 
advanced be correct, it renders probable the use of the Gospel 
by Justin. The two remaining passages must be considered 
here. Referring to the testimony of John the Baptist, Justin 
says,—“ Men supposed him to be the Christ; to whom even 
he himself cried, ov« eiyi 6 Xpurrds, dAAG wv) Bodvros, for there 
shall come he who is stronger than I, whose sandals I am not 
worthy to carry.”!* The former part of this testimony is found 
only in John,'’—ovx cipi éyd 6 Xpurtds. ... Ey pwviy Bodvros 
x.t. A. The entire passage as it stands does not occur in any 
of our existing Gospels, but is made up out of John, Luke and 
Matthew ; and it may therefore be contended that it is bor- 
rowed from some unknown source. To those who are acquainted 
with the phenomena of Justin’s quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament, and who know how easily parallel passages become 





1 Dial. c. 23. 2 Dial. c. 29. 3 v.17. * Dial. ¢. 27. 
5 vii. 22, 23. 6 Dial. ¢. 33. 7 vi. 37. 8 Dial. c. 114. 
® Dial. c. 121. 1° xy, 15. 11 Theol. Rev., Oct. 1875. 

12 Dial. c. 88. 13 i, 20 and 23, 
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mixed together in memoriter citation (to say nothing of the 
fact that an author might intentionally combine the passages 
best suited to his purpose), this supposition will not appear 
necessary ; and if it is not necessary, it is more critical to 
explain the facts by reference to known sources than to have 
recourse to purely imaginary documents. The third apparent 
quotation has not, so far as I am aware, been hitherto noticed, 
and indeed it is generally classed among the proofs that Justin 
made use of an apocryphal Gospel. In the larger Apology, 
the following words are quoted from Isaiah,? airovou pe viv 
kpiow ; and in evidence that this prophecy was fulfilled in 
Christ, Justin asserts, duacvpovres abriv éxdOurav ext Bijparos Kat 
erov' Kpivov jpiv. Now this event is nowhere recorded in our 
Gospels ; yet the most important of the words in which it is 
described occur, with the alteration of a single letter, in the 
fourth Gospel, 6 ovv TliAdros... nyayev eEw tov “Inootsy kai éxd- 
Ourev ext Bijpatos. *Exd@ev here is undoubtedly to be under- 
stood in its intransitive sense; but what more natural than 
that Justin, in his eagerness to find a fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy, should take it transitively? He might then add the 
statement that the people said xpivoy jpiv as an obvious infer- 
ence from the fact of Christ's having been placed on the tri- 
bunal, and to bring the event into a closer verbal connection 
with the prophecy, just as in an earlier chapter* he appends to 
the synoptic account the circumstance that the ass on which 
Christ rode into Jerusalem was bound to a vine, in order to 
bring the event into connection with Genesis xlix. 11.5 We 
have thus, as I conceive, an adequate explanation of the origin 
of this apocryphal narrative. On the other hand, it does not 
seem likely that the agreement between Justin and John is a 





1 ©. 35. 2 lviii. 2, which, by the way, is represented as belonging to Ixv. 2. 

3 xix. 13. 4 ¢. 32. 

5 It is conceded by Hilgenfeld [Die Evang. Justin’s, p. 224] that this cireum- 
stance was drawn from Justin’s own imagination under the influence of the pro- 
phecy. His notion that it is the mere inconsistency of an apologist to allow such 
influence in one instance, and yet not concede that the epithet povoyerne was 
borrowed from the 22nd Psalm, is sufficiently refuted by our previous investigation. 
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mere coincidence, though of course the possibility of this can- 
not be denied. It cannot in this instance be maintained that 
John borrowed from Justin, because the words of the latter are 
quite unambiguous, and could not have suggested the event 
related in the Gospel ; and the supposition that they both used 
a common source is precluded by the different uses of the verb, 
and by the want of agreement in the general sense of the two 
passages. 

By the foregoing investigation one point appears to me to 
be completely demonstrated, namely, that if Justin had the 
fourth Gospel, he did not treat it with entire neglect, but 
allowed it a very important place in the construction of his 
theology, and in the general colouring of his thought and lan- 
guage. ‘ More than this, however, may be reasonably inferred. 
Several separate lines of inquiry have, if my judgment be not 
at fault, established a probability that Justin was in possession 
of the Gospel. The probability may in each instance be slight, 
and it is always possible for a critic to object that the pheno- 
mena may be susceptible of some other explanation ; but seve- 
ral weak probabilities, all converging on the same result, may 
constitute a very strong argument, and nothing can be more 
utterly uncritical than to reject a large mass of evidence be- 
cause its details fall considerably short of demonstration. We 
must remember, moreover, that the evidence afforded by Jus- 
tin’s writings is not in favour of something quite unexpected, 
and opposed to our best historical information. On the con- 
trary, it simply coincides with a legitimate historical presump- 
tion furnished by the writings of Irenzeus, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Tertullian and Theophilus, to say nothing of later 
authors ; and it points to a plain matter of fact which in itself 
is entirely credible. 

We must, however, notice an objection which is urged as 
fatal to the supposition that Justin was acquainted with the 
Gospel. It is said that he gives a particular description of the 
character of Christ’s teaching, and that this is exactly suited 
to the style of the Synoptists, but wholly inapplicable to the 
protracted argumentation cf the Johannine Gospel. Justin’s 
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statement is the following: Bpayeis 5% cal rivropor rap avrov 
Aoyou yeydvacw' od yap coguoris imfpxev, GAAG Sivapes Oeod 6 
Aébyos airovd yv.! Now there are several objections to the appli- 
cation which is sometimes made of this passage. In the first 
place, I do not think the Greek asserts what is ascribed to it. 
Mr. J. J. Tayler translates it as follows: “His words were 
brief and concise ; for he was no sophist: but his word was a 
power of God.”* I dissent with great diffidence from so high 
an authority ; but surely the words rap avrov Adyo are not 
identical in meaning with of Adyou adrov. Ought not the pas- 
sage to be rendered, “ Brief and concise sayings have proceeded 
from him”? If so, Justin is describing, not the universal, but 
only the prevailing and prominent character of Christ’s teach- 
ing 3 and as it is his purpose to furnish some examples for the 
benefit of his readers, he very naturally and properly selects 
short passages which are intelligible without their context. 
He accordingly follows for the most part the Sermon on the 
Mount, but adds some other sayings which were easily sug- 
gested by the topics with which he was dealing. But again, 
the description is not really appropriate to.all the teaching in 
the Synoptics. It excludes the longer parables; and if the 
latter part of the Dialogue had been lost, it would probably 
have been used as a conclusive proof that Justin’s failure to 
refer to the parables was due to their absence from his Me- 
moirs. It is not till towards the close of the Dialogue* that 
we at last meet with an abstract of the parable of the Sower. 
And lastly, the description is not so inapplicable to the fourth 
Gospel as is sometimes alleged. The book contains in reality 
very little connected argumentation ; and even the longest 





1 Ap. Ic. 14. 

2 An Attempt to ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, 1867, p. 64. 

3 Even if the article were used, it would surely be hypercritical to insist on the 
universality of the statement, which would be sufficiently accurate if it described 
the general impression of Christ’s teaching derived from the four Gospels collec- 
tively. Certainly in none of them is found the connected and argumentative dis- 
course of a coguornc, and we need not except the fourth Gospel if we say that 
Christ's teaching is not cogia dvOpwzwy, but divapic Oeod. 

* ¢, 125. 
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discourses consist rather of successive pearls of thought strung 
on a thread of association than of consecutive discussion and 
proof. In rapidly glancing over the first thirteen chapters, to 
which the objection would principally apply, I have noticed 
no fewer than fifty-three Bpayeis cai civropor Adyou, sayings, 
that is, which, however closely some of them may be connected 
with their context, contain in themselves complete and satis- 
fying thoughts. The objection, therefore, appears to me to rest 
on a misunderstanding of Justin’s Greek and on erroneous 
criticism, and to be consequently destitute of force. 

But why, then, it may be asked, has Justin not quoted the 
fourth Gospel] at least as often as the other three? I cannot 
tell, any more than I can tell why he has never named the 
supposed authors of his Memoirs, or has mentioned only one 
of the parables, or made no reference to the apostle Paul, or 
nowhere quoted the Apocalypse, though he believed it to be an 
apostolic and prophetical work. His silence may be due to 
pure accident, or the book may have seemed less adapted to 
his apologetic purposes; but considering how many things 
there are about which he is silent, we cannot admit that the 
argumentum a silentio possesses in this case any validity. I 
think, therefore, that the evidence as a whole, though falling 
short of demonstration, is sufficient to authorize a reasonable 
confidence that Justin Martyr was acquainted with the fourth 
Gospel. 

Three questions which still remain may be very briefly dis- 
cussed. Did Justin include the fourth Gospel among his 
Memoirs? Thoma,' though admitting that our Apologist made 
ample use of the Gospel, yet for no very obvious reason pro- 
nounces in the negative. But if our examination of Justin’s 
use of povoyevijs be correct, and if the passages which we have 
regarded as quotations from the Gospel be really such, the 
question must be answered in the affirmative. The second 
question is, Did he regard the book as historical? This also 
is answered in the negative by Thoma,’ who believes that the 





1 Zeitschr. fiir wiss. Theol. 1875, pp. 549—553. 2 Pp. 553—560, 
VOL. XIV. ZA 
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Gospel was employed as a doctrinal commentary on the histo- 
rical tradition and ecclesiastical usages. If, however, the Gospel 
was one of the Memoirs, it must have been regarded as histo- 
rical ; and the three quotations from it prove that Justin was 
willing to use it as an authority for historical statements. Our 
last question is, Did Justin ascribe the Gospel to the apostle 
John as its author? To this question also Thoma! gives a 
negative reply. His arguments, however, are founded entirely 
on the silence of Justin. The Apologist, he thinks, could not 
have failed to name the author of such a work, had he sup- 
posed him to be one of the Twelve. But he has failed to name 
the authors of his Memoirs, though he attributed to them an 
apostolic authority. I must again repeat that it is only in the 
most casual way that he has named John as the author of the 
Apocalypse. So far from assuming that the celebrity of that 
apostle must have reached the ears of Tryphon, he introduces 
him as “a certain man [dvijp tus] among us whose name was 
John ;” and so far from insisting on his merits as author of 
the Apocalypse, he does not even say that such a book was in 
existence, but only that in a revelation made to him he pro- 
phesied. For whatever reason, Justin nowhere dwells upon 
the origin or authenticity of Christian writings, and the little 
that we can glean about them is brought in quite incidentally. 
We have, therefore, no ground whatever for assuming that if 
he regarded John as the author of the Gospel, he would have 
said so. On the other hand, there is nothing in his own writ- 
ings to shew that he did so regard him. The most that can 
be alleged is, that his affirmation that the Memoirs “ were com- 
posed by his [Christ's] apostles and their followers,”* quite 
coincides with the traditional view. I think, indeed, that 
Hilgenfeld’s criticism upon the use of the articles in this pas- 
sage, tay drogtéAwy aitod Kal Tav éxeivors tapaxoAovOnadvTwy, iS 
substantially correct.‘ Justin refers to the apostles and their 
followers as two classes, each of whom had taken part in the 
production of the Gospels ; but he does not say whether one 





1 Pp. 560—563. 2 Dial. ¢. 81. 
3 Dial. c. 103. * Die Evang. Justin’s, pp. 12 sqq. 
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or more from each class engaged in the labours of authorship, 
or whether the same Gospel was or was not composed partly 
by an apostle and partly by a follower. His object is not to 
describe the origin of the several Gospels, but to exhibit the 
kind of authority which he claimed for their narratives. His 
language, however, though inadequate to prove that he pos- 
sessed at least four Gospels, two of them written by apostles 
and two by their followers, is precisely such as he might have 
used if he held the later traditional view ; and as evidence in 
this direction, it is surely not without significance that he 
appeals to the authority of followers of the apostles precisely 
in a passage where he alludes to an event recorded only by 
Luke, and that he describes these followers precisely by the 
term which Luke applies to himself in the preface to his 
Gospel. We are, then, entitled to assert that as he claimed an 
apostolic origin for at least one of his Gospels, and as he uses 
language quite consistent with the traditional belief and curi- 
ously conforming to it in two particulars, it is not unlikely 
that he attributed to the fourth Gospel an authorship which 
was so confidently and generally ascribed to it some thirty 
years later. Thoma’s supposition that the Gospel, though 
known to Justin and his church, was believed by them to be 
of other than apostolic origin,’ presupposing as it does that in 
the next generation a vast revolution in opinion took place 
among Catholics. and heretics alike, and proceeded so silently 
as to leave not a trace in history, appears to me in the highest 
degree improbable. I must conclude, therefore, as best satis- 
fying on the whole the conditions of the case, not only that 
Justin regarded the fourth Gospel as one of the historical 
Memoirs of Christ, but that it is not improbable that he be- 
lieved in its Johannine authorship. This is a very old-fashioned 
conclusion ; but I have endeavoured simply to follow the evi- 
dence without any ulterior object, and I must leave the result 
to the judgment of the reader. 
JAMES DRUMMOND. 
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IIL—MR. SPENCER'S SOCIOLOGY. 


The Principles of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. I. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1876. 


Mr. SPENCER is to be congratulated on having succeeded in 
overtaking another department of thought, and one which he 
may perhaps have scarcely hoped to be able to reach when he 
drew out his elaborate scheme of works on evolution some 
fifteen years ago. The last to hand of this series of synthetic 
volumes contains his views on “superorganic” evolution ; and 
as the sociological subjects with which it deals have more 
interest for the general reader than disquisitions on Psychology 
and Biology, there can be little doubt that it will be read by 
many who scarcely profess to be acquainted with the works 
that have preceded it. For this, among other reasons, it is 
worth while to endeavour to estimate the value of the book 
without special reference to other parts of the doctrine; and 
we may thus be able to consider the Principles of Sociology, 
unprejudiced by the hatred of “evolutionary heresies,” and 
unbiassed by the glamour of unity of treatment. One other 
reason for this lies in the fact that there is room for doubt, how 
far the views taken in the book before us are necessarily con- 
nected with the doctrines which Mr. Spencer has done so 
much to popularize. Dr. Strauss, whose opinions on inorganic 
and organic evolution were closely allied to those of our 
author, yet differed from him very widely both as to the forces 
which have been at work in the growth of society, and in the 
character of its highest form.* Leaving on one side, then, all 
discussion of the book as part of a series, we may regard it 
simply as offering an interpretation of the growth of civiliza- 
tion. 

In this view the book before us presents an interesting con- 
tribution to the literature of the day. Mr. Spencer's investiga- 
tion goes, on the whole, to confirm the views which have been 





* Der alte und der neue Glaube, 7th ed., pp. 238, 282. 
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put forward by Mr. Tylor, Sir John Lubbock, and others, on 
the progress of the human race ; while it presents such minor 
differences as are likely to arise from the researches of an 
independent student. In one respect, however, Mr. Spencer's 
attempt is more ambitious than those of the authors named 
above ; they have for the most part contented themselves with 
insisting on the fact of man’s progress from a very low condi- 
tion to the present advanced civilizations: the present volume 
is an attempt to interpret this fact, and the special value which 
is assigned to it must depend on our answer to the question 
whether the growth of society is explained by this particular 
theory or not. Mr. Spencer has certainly given us an instruc- 
tive compilation of facts bearing on human progress ; but his 
principles claim to be something more than generalized state- 
ments—convenient summaries of many particulars. They are 
rather put forward as truths in regard to the connexion of 
events which shew that in “social phenomena there is a 
general order of co-existence and sequence” (p. 618); they are 
inductions from which truths may be deduced, and they serve 
to interpret, not merely to describe, the growth of society 
(p. 39). 

We cannot be unfair, then, in attempting to try this theory 
by the ordinary canons of inductive reasoning. The steps 
which must be taken are—(1) the observation of the facts ; 
(2) the framing of a tentative hypothesis to explain what is 
noted ; and (3) the careful verification of this guess by a com- 
parison with the facts. By considering each of these, we may 
best estimate the value of this special interpretation of the 
phenomena. 

1. Observation. The difficulties attending this part of the 
process have been insisted upon by Mr. Spencer himself, and 
we have only to quote his own words to shew the nature of 
the foundation on which he is compelled to build. The facts 
have been for the most part brought together by the reports of 
travellers and missionaries, but the conduct of native races 
towards individual Europeans may differ so much within 
short periods, that it is hardly possible to trust to the accounts 
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of any one traveller. To arrive at the truth about even the 
most obvious characteristics of savages, we must “strike an 
average among manifestations naturally chaotic, which are 
farther distorted by the varying relations to those who witness 
them” (p. 74). This difficulty is immensely increased when 
we come to information which can only be elicited by meaus 
of inquiries instituted among the people themselves, or carried 
on through the agency of interpreters.* This is particularly 
the case with regard to their religious beliefs, and indeed any 
attempt at concentrated thought seems to weary the savage 
mind. “It is difficult to get at their (Brazilian Indians) 
notions on subjects that require a little abstract thought ;” 
and again, “ten minutes seemed to weary out the most intel- 
lectual of them (Negroes) when questioned about their system 
of numbers” (p. 95). The possible desire on the part of the 
traveller to find evidence in favour of some pet theory, must 
of course be also taken into account as a hindrance in the 
way of arriving at undistorted and accurate statements of 
facts. ; 

Apart from the difficulties of observation, there is a danger 
in regard to the description of alleged facts which Mr. Spencer 
has not wholly escaped, though evidently on his guard against 
it. Language which denotes the traits of civilized character 
is inaccurate when applied to the mind of a savage ; just as 
the terms of modern philosophy are wholly unsuited for the 
expression of the thought that was current in ancient Greece. 
“Tmpulsiveness” is attributed to savages, and it is alleged in 
proof that they exhibit great fondness for their children, which 
is yet varied by marked cruelty towards them. Among civi- 
lized men, affection for and cruelty towards children are 
incompatible, so that the alternation of the two could only 
arise from strange caprice; but in the savage, affection for 





* Of mal-observations due to this latter cause, we have a curious example in 
General Campbell’s Khondistan, p. 160, where the untrustworthiness of Major 
Macpherson’s elaborate account of the mythology of these hill tribes is exposed 
(Royal Asiatic Society's Trans, VII.) Curiously enough, Mr. Spencer refers 
indifferently to both authorities, without apparently being aware that they are 
diametrically opposed (pp. 307, 349). 
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children is little more than an instinct,—at best a moral dis- 
position ; it is not a precept of morality such as arises under 
family institutions, and therefore has little tenacity after the 
earlier periods of childhood are past ; conduct at variance with 
it may be quite deliberate, like that of the Australian when 
fishing (p. 75). “Impulsiveness” hardly seems to be a word 
well suited to describe such conduct, nor is it easy to see how 
it can co-exist along with “fixity of habit,’ which is also 
ascribed to the primitive savage (p. 78). This last is surely 
too much of a positive trait of formed character to be asserted 
of those who are in so undeveloped a condition. It doubtless 
is true that, owing to their moral dispositions being unformed, 
they are capable of conduct which seems to us grossly incon- 
sistent with other tendencies they exhibit, and that, owing to 
limited experience and limited powers, their minds are unfitted 
for adopting new ideas ; but in both cases we must describe a 
negative, not a positive trait—a want of rational motives, not 
a readiness to be diverted by any slight influence; a want of 
the power of forming rational habits, not mere inability to 
change them. 

It seems unfortunate that Mr. Spencer should not have 
thought it worth while to provide his readers with a ready 
means of verifying statements of fact, so that they might at 
least have the opportunity of judging for themselves of the 
value of observations made and described under all these diffi- 
culties. References have been, however, entirely omitted— 
partly because readers can verify some of the facts with the 
help of the extensive tables entitled Descriptive Sociology, 
partly because of Mr. Spencer’s “not liking to change the 
system” (p. vi). But the admission that the facts for this 
work have been so largely drawn from second-hand compila- 
tions rather than from the authorities themselves, makes it 
impossible to avoid regarding them with considerable distrust, 
as a new source of error is thus introduced. In the present 
volume there is only (I think) one reference to English insti- 
tutions, and therefore only one statement which I am able, as 
I write, to verify by tracing it to its source through the tables 
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of Descriptive Sociology ; but this one gives a curious light on 
the danger of relying on isolated sentences. While working 
out the analogy between a “kind of glandular organ, which 
consists of a number of adjacent cell-containing follicles 
having separate mouths,” and one of the Craft Guilds (p. 499), 
Mr. Spencer explains how the latter originated in a family or 
group of families, how gradually an apprentice or two was 
added, “who became a member of the family of his master,” 
while from this modified household group arose the condition 
of affairs when the father became the distributor of the pro- 
ducts of the labour, “not of a few sons, but of many unrelated 
artisans.” This is given us as a sketch of the development 
of manufacturing, from a supposed original condition when it 
was carried on by family groups, to the present giant-industry 
of factories ; and Brentano is mentioned as an authority for 
part of this process. So far as the isolated quotations from 
his work in Descriptive Sociology go, there seems to be every 
reason for claiming his support; but the context of the pas- 
sages thus selected gives a very different turn to the matter. 
We there learn that the Guilds “sprang up to replace the natural 
family compact” amongst free craftsmen who were “excluded 
from the fraternities which had taken the place of family 
unions, and later among bondsmen who had ceased to belong 
to the fwmilia of their lord.”* The Guilds thus originated 
outside, not in the family relation; apprentices were taken 
into families, not that they might share in the privileges of 
adopted sons, as Mr. Spencer explains (p. 500), but simply 
that some one might be responsible to the Guild for their good 
behaviour—such, at least, is Brentano’s view in the passage + 
of which Mr. Spencer quotes a part. It was only in their last 
days that Guilds degenerated into that condition of family 
cliques+ which is assumed in the book before us to have been 
their condition at first. Whether Mr. Spencer’s misunder- 
standing of his authority, and consequent reversal of the truth 





* L. Brentano, On the History and Development of Guilds, p. 60. 
+ P. 65. t Ibid. p. 85. 
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about Guilds, makes any difference in the analogy which he 
finds with a kind of glandular organ, we cannot say; but the 
confusion gives us a little insight both into the usefulness of 
extensive collections of isolated remarks, and into the accuracy 
of books which are based upon them. 

It is on facts thus observed, thus described, and thus com- 
piled, that the special theory before us is based. 

2. Tentative hypothesis. The explanation of the connexion 
of these facts has been suggested to Mr. Spencer’s mind by the 
analogy which he finds between an animal organism and a 
society ; and he wisely disclaims any intention of using this 
analogy except as giving a clue to the right way of approach- 
ing social phenomena. We are of eourse all aware that the 
resemblances between the life of an individual and of the state 
have been often noticed before, but there is much that is new 
in the way in which the comparison is here worked out. Plato 
traced a likeness between human character and political con- 
stitution ; our author finds one between animal organism and 
material condition. We should be inclined to suspect that the 
two aspects of individual and social life supplemented each 
other, and that we could not adhere to one alone without being 
in danger of suppressing some important side of truth. 

The importance of framing a hypothesis which is not only 
true so far as it goes, but adequate to the nature of the facts 
before us, might be illustrated from any branch of science. 
We cannot explain chemical combination by mechanical laws, 
still less the phenomena of life; and it was because their 
mechanical theories were inapplicable to chemical and physio- 
logical facts—because they used the idea of Force when they 
needed that of Aflinity or of Vital Power—that the work of 
the mechanical chemists and mechanical physiologists pro- 
duced so little result. They failed to approach the subject 
from the right aspect; and we may fear that there is great 
inadequacy in a hypothesis with regard to human society 
which is suggested by the study of animal organism alone ; 
to approach superorganic evolution with a conception imported 
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from the organic world, is very much like studying organic 
development with ideas drawn from inorganic nature. . But, 
leaving the analogy which suggested the theory, we may pro- 
ceed to state what it is (pp. 613 ff). 

Very briefly, it is, that societies are determined in their 
growth, &c., by their environment, whether physical or 
human. In primitive society, its physical surroundings are 
the conditions which most powerfully affect it; in more 
advanced states these are less operative, though the system 
which sustains the life of a society is always determined by 
the nature of the material environment. As a society grows, 
however, it comes into contact with other societies, and there 
is consequently a social environment whose influence must be 
considered. The exertion of energy for purposes of defence and 
commerce leads to the formation of special classes in the state, 
and thus we find a differentiation of what was formerly a 
homogeneous whole,—a regulating class is separated from the 
rest of the community, which then attends solely to sustaining 
functions. As it grows still farther, either by increase of the 
numbers in a social group or by the combination of groups, 
there arises a necessity for means of communication ; hence 
the origin of improved facilities of intercourse and the differen- 
tiation of a trading class—a distributing system. Societies 
which reach these higher stages have more coherence and 
definiteness than the wandering hordes from which they have 
developed. In some societies the regulating, in some the sus- 
taining functions predominate ; in the latter we may notice the 
existence of a representative, not despotic, central power, and 
the limited character of political power over personal conduct. 

3. Verification. It will be felt at once that there are many 
facts which serve to confirra this theory; indeed, were this 
not the case, we should hardly expect it to be brought forward 
at all. All exploded scientific theories—the Ptolemaic system 
of the heavens and the suggestions of Descartes—have been 
supported by many facts. The true test is not applied by 
enumerating circumstances which appear to confirm a theory, 
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but by seeking for cases in which it does not hold; only if 
none such are found, are we warranted in accepting it as true. 
It is, then, by searching for conflicting facts that we can most 
satisfactorily verify the main points of this hypothesis. 

(a) “Every society (rudimentary or advanced) displays 
phenomena that are ascribable to the characters of its units 
and the conditions under which they exist” (p. 9). Before 
attempting to consider the truth of this statement, we must 
try to get at its meaning; and this is somewhat hard, as in 
the “Inductions of Sociology ” individual character is hardly 
mentioned: the function of the units is nowhere dealt with, 
and Mr. Spencer never seems to have thought of asking him- 
self the question, which are the units and which is the envi- 
ronment? It is not very easy to separate an individual from 
all his surroundings, and we are inclined to think that the 
individual is only worth considering in so far as he partakes 
and manifests the national character, which indeed, ultimately, 
determines that of the unit. 

Mr. Spencer, in his treatment of the subject, seems to lay little 
stress on the potency of individuals. The reader might think 
that in a small group the character of each unit might tell 
directly on the nature of the bond between them ; but that in 
a society which is highly differentiated, and where the indi- 
viduals occupy very different social positions, the play of indi- 
vidual character is much narrowed, and the amount of the 
influence of every unit depends greatly on the social position 
it occupies; that is to say, in high societies social conditions 
greatly supersede the influence of individual character, so that 
in the portions of the work before us which allude to advanced 
societies, the characters of the units are left out of account. 
On the other hand, we are told that in primitive societies 
where man is in close contact with nature, his dispositions are 
due to his physical surroundings ; that sociality is to be traced 
to certain local conditions (p. 71), and sympathy to certain 
other circumstances (p. 73). So that for the character of the 
units in primitive societies we may surely write external con- 
ditions. Why should units be mentioned at all if both in 
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rudimentary and advanced societies the real explanation is 
found in éonditions ? 

Of these conditions, we believe that a most influential one 
is to be found in the mass of the existing principle and know- 
ledge in any group,—in fact, that the character of the society 
is the chief power in determining that of the units; and this 
character can be detected in many ways—in laws and customs 
and institutions which express it, so that we do not need to 
investigate the peculiarities of individuals ; unless, indeed, 
some individual be markedly distinguished from his contem- 
poraries, though of such exceptional phenomena as “great 
men” our author does not here treat, possibly because he 
believes he has already disposed sufficiently of their claims to 
attention.* Yet Mr. Spencer's neglect of individual influence 
cannot be due to his regarding tribal character as giving the 
ultimate explanation, for he resolves the character of the ag- 
gregate into the characters of the units ;+ while these, on the 
other hand, appear, as we have just seen, to be primarily due 
to physical environment, and later to social condition. If this 
be so, it would seem that the characters of the units are only 
spoken of here as forming an intermediate link between the 
external conditions and the society which is due to them; 
these latter are, however, the active forces at work in pro- 
ducing social changes. 

If any doubt remained on this point, we might consider it 
as removed by a reference to Mr. Spencer’s general mode of 
thought. “Life,” we have been told, “is the continuous 
adjustment of internal relations to external relations,”{ and 
the life of the social organism is doubtless no exception to the 
rule ; the motor power is throughout that of the conditions ; to 
these the structures are adapted ; these initiate and determine 
the changes. 

If this be the meaning of the sentence we have quoted, we 
ask in vain for its proof; and we do not need to look far before 
we find facts that conflict with it. We are told that among 





* Study of Sociology, p. 34. + Ibid. p. 50. 
t+ First Principles, p. 84. 
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“now and then a little Napoleon arises, who subdues a king- 
dom to himself, and builds up an empire. The dynasties, 
however, last only with the controlling mind” (p. 485). Was 
the work of the little Napoleon prompted by external condi- 
tions? Surely not, for it does not appear to have been adapted 
to these conditions. We would be inclined to say that this is 
a case where mental energy began a social change, but that 
owing to the character of the conditions it was not per- 
petuated. 

Indeed—omitting the influence of climate in producing such 
characteristics of race as the swarthy skins and lethargic habits 
of the Negro—may we not say that in cases of conflict between 
man and nature, it is man who directs, and that external rela- 
tions are adapted to internal ones? This is most evident in 
the highest societies when roads and harbours are made, and 
the physical environment is altered so as to suit the needs of 
man—not human condition adapted to surrounding circum- 
stances. Or would Mr. Spencer maintain that roads are social 
structures which may be put in the same category as merchant 
firms, and form part of the “distributing” system ? (pp. 528 f.). 
This may save the theory, but only by introducing a hopeless 
confusion between society and its environment. 

The generalization—so far as we have been able to attach 
a definite meaning to it—is at variance with one fact of rudi- 
mentary, and one of advanced civilization; we may therefore 
deny that it has been verified: it implies an over-statement of 
the influence of environment: doubtless this is very great, but 
we believe it is principally exerted in the way of perpetuating 
or destroying changes that have had their origin in internal 
activity. 

(6) The next generalization is only a special application of 
the one we have already considered. “The material environ- 
ment... determines the industrial differentiations ” (p. 523). 
We may certainly grant that when a sustaining system is once 
“ differentiated,” it will be modified so as to suit the material 
environment,—some districts will be agricultural, some manu- 
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facturing, some mining ; but do the surroundings in any way 
explain the immense change from the nomadic to the settled 
condition with which all such industries commenced? It is 
of course possible to beg the question by ascribing this internal 
change (from nomadic to settled life) to experience of various 
external conditions ; but is it possible to do this while we at 
the same time remember the inability to learn by experience, 
or to adopt new ideas which primitive societies exhibit? We 
can certainly trace the influence of surroundings in modifying, 
but not in originating, a sustaining system ; for this we must 
look to an internal factor for which no definite external cor- 
relative can be assigned. 

There is another attempt made to solve this difficulty. It 
is said that differentiation accompanies increase of size, and 
that as growth takes place, a separate sustaining system comes 
to be required. Such growth is ascribed principally to the 
coalescence of different groups (p. 484): is then the coal- 
escence of such groups (along with its consequent internal 
changes and the differentiation of a sustaining system) directly 
dependent on physical conditions? We can only say that in 
the page where this process is described, there is no attempt to 
shew that the amalgamation of small hordes—which had been 
limited in their numbers by the difficulty of living—and for- 
mation of larger societies, has been in any way brought about 
by a change in material environment; in fact, the passage 
referred to above is quoted without a sign of dissent, where the 
process is ascribed to “a controlling mind.” We thus see that 
Mr. Spencer wholly fails to establish the assertion that the 
commencement of industrial organization is either directly or 
indirectly due to material environment, though this un- 
doubtedly modifies the ultimate shape of a “sustaining 
system.” 

Were one inclined to carping criticism, one might ask 
whether, after all, the industrial organization is the sustaining 
system of any society? We have heard that “man cannot live 
by bread alone ;” and perhaps there is such an analogy be- 
tween the life of the individual and of a society, that this is 
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true of the latter too. There were times when men believed 
that the state rested on religion, and some treasure the opinion 
still; while others might.say that the common life of English 
citizens was due to their common heritage in the privileges 
which were won for them by Stephen Langton and Simon de 
Montfort and Oliver Cromwell, and that the state was sus- 
tained by the spread of any culture which teaches men to 






































} value these privileges more highly and to exercise them more 
4 worthily. Such is not Mr. Spencer’s view: for him the 
i strength and support of English institutions are to be found 
: in the coal and iron trades. 


(ce) “The regulating system is evolved by converse, offensive 
and defensive, with environing societies” (p. 616). It is pointed 
out that warfare or trading leads to a temporary subordina- 
tion, the advantages of which are readily perceived, and which 
sooner or later becomes permanent. This has, at first sight, a 
good deal of probability ; we recall at once the temporary 
subordination of the Israelites under Saul growing into one 
empire, which was never dissolved into the tiny fragments 
again. But though it may be true in many cases, it is almost 
certainly an inaccurate account of the commencement of settled 
government among the Aryan races.* Their tribes, whenever 
they settled, developed regulatory appliances for the purpose 
of conducting the internal affairs of each village, more espe- 
cially its agriculture ; in some cases the regulatory appliances 
thus originated came to be of use for purposes of war through 
commendation, or for purposes of trade, as guilds; in other 
instances they retain their primitive regulating functions to 
the present day—as parish vestries or town councils. Once 
more we find facts that conflict with Mr. Spencer’s generaliza- 
4 tion. 

We are now in a position to judge how far the special theory 
of the book before us is successful as an interpretation of the 
facts,—how far the inductions are so well grounded that we 
may venture to apply them deductively. We have found that 
the difficulties of observation are so great, that the facts have 
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for the most part to be taken on an average ; and that even 
thus they are imperfectly described in language, and inaccu- 
rately employed. Further, the conception which is applied to 
the phenomena of superorganic evolution is drawn directly 
from one form of organic evolution, and may be suspected of 
inadequacy similar to that which characterized the abortive 
efforts of mechanical physiologists. Lastly, while admitting 
that the self-development of a society is limited by its environ- 
ment, we maintain there are facts which conflict with the 
principal assertions of the theory, that the evolution of the 
structures of a society is determined by the matters and organ- 
isms with which it comes into contact. At every point, this 
particular attempt at an interpretation of the facts fails to 
satisfy the conditions of a valid induction. 


It may of course be said that it is impossible, in the study 
of the very complicated phenomena of society, to arrive at as 
great accuracy as we do in physical researches; and we are 
ready to accept this excuse in so far as it involves the admis- 


sion that the methods of experimental science are inapplicable 
to the study of society, and fail to yield very valuable results. 
Perhaps, however, it may be fairer to contrast the present 
with another theory of sociological progress, and thus to en- 
deavour to see how far either of them succeed in interpreting 
the facts. Mr. Spencer’s inductions, though they shew badly 
when compared with those of chemists and physicists, may yet 
contrast favourably with the theories of other students of 
society. We have tried his work by an absolute standard, and 
found it wanting; let us now measure it by a relative one. 
To do this satisfactorily we must somewhat limit the sphere, 
and confine our attention to that large portion of the book 
which deals with the origin and growth of “superstitions.” 
The theory with which we shall compare Mr. Spencer's has 
been before the world for many years ; its main outlines are 
traced in Hegel’s Encyklopddie, and its details are filled in in 
several other works ; but the subject to which we shall limit 
ourselves is dealt with in the Vorlesungen tiber die Philosophie 
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der Religion. Iu comparing these theories together, we must 
notice that they stand in a very different relation to the alleged 
facts of early civilization. Mr. Spencer’s is based on these 
facts, and if it does not tally with them it is wholly worthless; 
Hegel’s rests on an entirely different line of argument, and the 
alleged facts of primitive civilization may illustrate and exem- 
plify it, or may fail to do so, but cannot prove or disprove it. 
It will be asked, On what can a theory rest, unless on facts ? 
Must it not be a mere metaphysical dream unsuited for this 
age of enlightenment, when we conjure with the name of 
Bacon, and replace the jargon of “philosophers of the Abso- 
lute” with sound sense and inductive science? But surely 
in cases where the inductive methods have failed to give us 
their wonted accurate results, the metaphysical dreamer may 
at least ask for a hearing, especially when he has been persist- 
ently ignored for some half-century or so. It is not our task 
at present to discuss Hegel’s sociological theory, but only to 
compare it with Mr. Spencer’s as regards its success in inter- 
preting the facts of early religion ; and a very brief account of 
its nature must here suffice. Hegel proceeded by exhibiting 
the conditions which are logically necessary for the develop- 
ment of a society—an attempt which may be illustrated from 
the physical sphere by the old argument, “where there’s 
smoke, there’s fire ;” and we might say, wherever there is 
fire, there are oxygen and carbon or other material, and thus 
exhibit these as pre-requisites which still further explain the 
existence of smoke. Hegel attempts to shew the conditions 
which are logically necessary for the growth of religion, and to 
refute this theory we must shew that the logical connexion 
does not exist ; but the theory will not necessarily tally with 
all the facts unless the order of events in time exactly corre- 
sponds to the logical order of development—a thing we have 
no right to assume, any more than we have reason to assume 
that because oxygen and carbon, e.g, are pre-requisites of 
combustion, we have pure carbon burning in pure oxygen 
every time we sit before a blazing fire. Indeed, we know of 
many reasons why the development of any one society should 
VOL. XIV. 2B 
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not exactly tally with the logical order, as, for instance, when 
from contact with a higher society a tribe adopts its more 
highly-developed institutions. Still the facts of civilization 
may illustrate the theory, for we may here and there see tribes 
that exhibit a certain mode of thought and life, and so repre- 
sent one stage of the logical development ; on the other hand, 
we need not expect to get a complete illustration of the theory, 
since there may be stages of progress which are necessary in 
the development of the human race, even though no tribe of 
which we are aware is at present at that precise point of civi- 
lization. The question before us then comes to be this—Do 
we understand the facts of primitive religion best when we 
regard them as exemplifying Hegel’s theory, or when we look 
on them as connected by Mr. Spencer's inductions ? 

Mr. Spencer’s thesis is, that “using the phrase ancestor- 
worship in its broadest sense, as comprehending all worship of 
the dead, be they of the same blood or not, we conclude that 
ancestor-worship is the root of every religion” (p. 440); and 
to this it is expressly stated there is no exception. He endea- 
vours to establish this position by shewing how a belief in 
ghosts would naturally arise from an attempt to explain actual 
phenomena. The primitive man, struck by the apparent arbi- 
trariness in nature and the transitoriness of many meteoro- 
logical and physical appearances, can have no difficulty in 
attributing reality to his dreams of his own doings ; and the 
disposition to do so is confirmed by the experience of swoons, 
apoplexy, and other observed cases of temporary insensibility. 
Thus arises the thought that the double of the man continues 
to exist after his body is dead; and in the attempt to propi- 
tiate this ghost or to secure its welfare, all religion, it is said, 
has originated. “Out of this motive and these observances come 
all forms of worship. The awe of the ghost makes sacred the 
sheltering place of the tomb, and this grows into the temple, 
while the tomb itself becomes the altar. From provisions 
placed for the dead, now habitually and now at fixed intervals, 
arise religious oblations, ordinary and extraordinary—daily 
and at festivals. Immolations and mutilations at the grave 
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pass into sacrifices and offerings of blood at the altar of a 
deity. . . . Praises of the dead and prayers to them grow into 
religious praises and prayers. And so every religious rite is 
derived from a funeral rite” (p. 446). So, too, “ from the wor- 
ship of the dead every other kind of worship has probably 
arisen” (p. 447). The worship of remote ancestors is the 
link between reverence for the recently dead and the wor- 
ship of deities. The worship of effigies of the dead naturally 
follows, and even of objects that are in any way connected 
with them, which thus gives rise to a fetichism where all sorts 
of articles and inhabiting spirits become objects of worship. 
Mistakes may also arise, partly from the belief in the possible 
resuscitation and transmigration of human ghosts into animal 
bodies, partly from a confusion in the case of ancestors who 
have borne the names of animals ; thus ancestor-worship gives 
rise to animal-worship. So, too, with plant-worship, and so 
too—through the mistaking of names of ancestors for names 
of objects—with the worship of the sun and more conspicuous 
natural objects. 

We may note in passing that, in spite of Mr. Spencer's 
explanation (§ 207), it is hard to see how this theory conforms 
to the “general formula of evolution.” There may be “in- 
crease of mass” from “faint beliefs in the doubles of the dead” 
to the recognition of 2000 deities in ancient Mexico; but is 
there still “increase of mass” when we take in monotheistic 
religions? There may be a change from the indefiniteness of 
the ghost theory to developed mythologies where different 
kinds of supernatural beings are defined by attributes precisely 
stated; but we have found Mr. Spencer elsewhere arguing 
that “farther developments of theology, ending in such asser- 
tions as that a ‘God understood would be no God at all,’ and 
that ‘to think that God is as we can think Him to be is 
blasphemy, exhibit this recognition (of the unknowableness 
of God) still more distinctly.”* If this account of the 
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“cultivated theology of the present day ” is a true one, can we 
say it exhibits more “definiteness” than the earlier beliefs do? 
We feel ourselves in the dilemma of wondering whether this 
account of the growth of religion does not conform to the 
general formula of evolution, or whether the explanation of 
growth here given is inapplicable to monotheistic religions 
and so-called cultivated theology ? But, after all, this question 
of consistency is one of subordinate importance, and one that 
we have already excused ourselves from discussing fully. 

One other question presents itself before passing to the 
alleged facts: Does Mr. Spencer explain the existence of any 
religion, let alone the growth of all? If we admit, for the 
moment, that all religions are developments of ancestor- 
worship, the question remains, Why should a man reverence 
his dead father? The more one explains how perfectly 
natural it is that he should frame a ghost theory, the more 
difficult it is to understand why the primitive man should pay 
special respect to the ghost: the mental condition which is 
the logical pre-requisite of all worship is not discussed. It 
may be said that the habit arises from the sense of a moral 
duty of providing for parents and friends; but in societies 
where such moral duty is not recognized during life, one 
hardly sees why it should be so strongly felt in regard to the 
less obvious needs of the dead. Having tried to adopt the 
position of the primitive man who finds ghosts perfectly 
natural, we also try to adopt his feeling of reverence for the 
ghost ; or we try to put ourselves in the place of the man 
who has no family institutions and yet reverences a remote 
ancestor, or an animal which he mistakes for one. On the 
whole, we are inclined to think Mr. Spencer's account of the 
very gradual growth of family institutions and ties, refutes his 
theory that all other worship is derived from ancestor-worship ; 
just as his theory of the naturalness of ghosts renders the 
tendency to reverence them inexplicable. In both cases he 
neglects the mental conditions which are logically necessary to 
the existence of the worship he describes ; and these are what 
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we find most carefully delineated when we turn to Hegel, 
whose account of the matter is briefly this :* 

(a) There is first of all a consciousness of power on the part 
of human beings which may be readily developed by any of 
the little incidents of daily life, where human beings exercise, 
alter and apply physical objects for their own uses. As long as 
there is no recognition of cause and effect in nature, so long is 
there no perception-of the limits to the possible exercise of 
human power ; but so soon as an orderly sequence is noted in 
external nature, there arises a different feeling in regard to 
human power—which will now profess to work by physical 
means, not directly—and a different feeling in regard to 
Nature’s power, which is now for the first time recognized, 
as set in opposition to man’s. (0) Such is the transition from 
the mere belief in sorcery to the faint glimmerings of the 
mental predisposition which renders worship possible, when 
man comes to recognize (or has revealed to him) that there is 
a Power-not-himself, whether manifested in storms or floods, 
or streams or earthquakes. And with the recognition of such 
Power comes the inclination to influence it by such expedients 
as he finds avail in regard to human beings, either on the 
occasion of special manifestations of the Power,t or when 
specially at the mercy of the Power, as in crossing a river; 
but under the ordinary operations of nature and at ordinary 
times he feels no call to worship. (c) The next step is the 
recognition of a constant manifestation of this Power; and of 
this we find a typical case where the phenomena of life in the 
lower animals are held sacred. The mystery of animal life is 
more wondrous to man than the ways of his fellow-creatures ; 
and he finds in it an embodiment of the Power he has learned 
to reverence. When the doctrine of metempsychosis is started, 
animal-worship attains to an entirely different significance ; 
but in this early stage, any animal chosen and changed capri- 





* Werke, XI. pp. 293 ff. 
+ In reference to this stage of religious development, compare Mr. Browning's 
“Caliban on Setebos.”” 
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ciously serves as an embodiment of the self-existent might ; 
and indeed inanimate objects may be taken as exhibiting 
Power which is once perceived as all-pervading: this is the 
state of mind which we find in fetichism. 

Such are the two theories of the relation of these early 
forms of religion to one another;.we may proceed to test them 
by asking—1. Does sorcery originate in a belief in possession 
by the souls of the dead, or is it logically anterior to a doctrine 
of the human soul? 2. Is the worship of the powers of nature 
due to their being confused with human ancestors, or to 
their felt superiority to human efforts? 3. Are fetichism and 
animal-worship to be wholly derived from the worship of the 
dead or not? To each of these questions the two theories 
before us would return different answers, and we shall see 
which set of answers have most evidence in their favour. 

1. “If a man’s body may be entered by ‘a wicked soul of 
the dead’ enemy, may it not be entered by a friendly soul ?” 
To this, the savage, according to Mr. Spencer, answers in the 
affirmative, with the belief in sorcery as a result (p. 253). 
But we have a good deal of evidence to shew that the belief 
in sorcery exists in quarters where the ghost theory, from 
which it is here derived, is unknown. We read that the 
Bechuanas have no worship, no reverence for spirits of the 
dead, and no theory of human souls, but still they have devil- 
dancers who profess to control the elements and cure diseases. 
Of course when the belief in human souls is once developed, 
the current explanation of sorcery may be somewhat like that 
mentioned above ; but the state of things among the Bechu- 
anas seems to conflict with Mr. Spencer’s account of the 
nature of sorcery, while, on the other hand, it illustrates the 
condition which Hegel has described (a or b, above). 

2. The habits of the same tribe have also a bearing on the 
proposed derivation of nature-worship from ancestor-worship ; 
there are no traces of reverence for the dead except in the way 
of shrinking from what had belonged to or been associated 





* Moffat’s Missionary Labours, p. 263. 
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with them, as, e.g.,a thong which had been used for dragging a 
corpse, or implements which had belonged to the dead. There 
is no reverence for the ghost as still existing; and one of their 
rain-doctors argued with Moffat (p. 307), “ What is the differ- 
ence between me and that animal? You say I am immortal, 
and why not my dog or my ox? They die, and do you see 
their souls? What is the difference between man and the 
beasts? None, except that man is the greater rogue of the 
two.” Yet these same tribes are accustomed to repel the 
attacks of storms and lightning with their ordinary weapons, 
or to attempt to bring about a change of weather by the in- 
cantations of their rain-doctors.* There is here no trace of 
confusion between ancestors and the forces of nature; but we 
see the recognition of a Power-not-ourselves in the latter, 
and signs of an attempt to communicate therewith. 

Similar evidence is furnished by the aboriginal tribes in 
India and Ceylon. Nature-worship exists among them, and 
in some cases ancestor-worship is added, but there is no trace 
of any confusion between the two. Among the Katkarist 
there is no reverence for the recent dead, and no belief in 
metempsychosis, while still there is a developed nature-wor- 
ship. So, too, among the Khondst of Orissa, where the earth 
god is worshiped with cruel rites, ancestor-worship is either 
unknown or occupies a subordinate position. The Veddahs§ 
of Ceylon think of their dead parents as guardian spirits, but 
they do not in any way confuse them with the natural powers 
which they worship. In all these cases the modes of feeling 
towards natural power and towards the dead is so different, 
that it seems impossible that the first should be derived from 
the second ; and Mr. Spencer’s theory is’ as much in conflict 
with fact in this case as in regard to sorcery. One means of 
squaring the facts to the theory is still left: if the doctrine of 
possible degradation is introduced, these objections are cer- 





* Moffat, p. 259. + Royal Asiatic Soc. Trans. VII. 29. 
= Campbell, Khondistan, p. 163. § Ethn. Soc. Lond. Trans. II. 301. 
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tainly disposed of, but only by asserting that the facts are so 
confused that no proof or disproof is possible. 

3. Mr. Spencer considers that fetichism is derived from 
ancestor-worship: reverence for the dead would pass by easy 
transitions through reverence for the image of the dead and 
for the property of the dead, to reverence for almost any object, 
inasmuch as it may be associated with him. Much evidence 
which has a bearing on this matter is adduced by Mr. Spencer, 
but it hardly proves the precise theory for which he contends. 
We may readily admit that fetichism is a mode of religious 
thought which is too elevated to be compatible with the low 
condition of Fuegians (p. 342), while denying that it arises 
from a more definite doctrine of departed souls. We have 
already alluded to evidence which goes to shew that reverence 
for nature exists anteriorly to and develops side by side with 
reverence for the dead ; and we believe that fetichism is rather 
due to the former than to the latter. 

Fetichism may be described as due to the tendency in the 
savage mind to look for a definite embodiment of the Power 
he reverences: and it seems a little hard to distinguish it (as 
Mr. Spencer does) from the superstition of the Western Aus- 
tralian, who, whilst knowing of no power beyond that of the 
sorcerer, finds this power embodied in a certain stone, in a 
round ball, or a strange sea animal.* In this recognition of 
powers indwelling in objects—but powers which are certainly 
not human souls—among a people who are said to be too low 
for fetichism, we may at least find a hint as to the way in 
which it grows up. Among the Fiji islanders there is a very 
marked nature-worship which is clearly distinct from the rever- 
ence paid to ancestors; we have seen the entire separation 
of the two elsewhere, and have no reason to suppose any deri- 
vation of the one from the other here. Stones, scimitars, 
birds, plants and men, are all reverenced as the shrines of 
certain nature gods ;} in Fiji there is certainly fetichism, but 





* Grey, Travels in Western Australia, II. 341. 
+ Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, I. 216—219. 
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it seems to have no direct connexion with ancestor-worship. In 
Dahomey we find the same thing, that physical powers rather 
than ancestral ghosts are associated with fetichism. Burton 
regards it as a confusion to attribute to them ideas of metem- 
psychosis ;* ancestor-worship is not marked, while the recog- 
nition of the might of physical power is strongly so, and any 
plant or animal may be regarded as its embodiment and then 
worshiped. The young fetich-worshiper chooses such an object 
in a moment of ecstasy ; others select a fetich almost arbitrarily, 
and if it fails to effect the purpose seek for “stronger medi- 
cine.” The principal deities are the serpent, a particular tree, 
and the ocean ; all of which are striking embodiments of phy- 
sical power. We shall now merely recall the cumbrous hypo- 
theses by which their place is accounted for as modifications 
of ancestor-worship : Mr. Spencer would doubtless explain that 
the sun-worship of the Kécch tribes and the earth-worship of 
. the Khonds was derived in a similar way, and has in these 
cases survived, when the belief in the continued future exist- 
ence of the soul, which they assumed, had passed away. This 
improbability must be added to the improbabilities that we 
find in the genesis of these beliefs in Africa. 

(a) Many explanations of animal-worship have been given : 
the most popular is that which traces in it reverence for the 
emblem of some ideal ; this has doubtless had much to do with 
the continuance of the cult at later times, but it does not seem 
a satisfactory account of the origin of the worship in a savage 
society where ideals areunknown. Mr. Spencer would equally 
reject the theory which ascribes it to reverence for the embodi- 
ment of physical power, and would derive the worship of the 
python in Dahomey from a belief in metempsychosis, on the 
supposition that a boa was recognized by some mark, or some 
habit, to be the embodiment of the recent dead ; in process of 
time the animal-worship would remain when the memory of the 
ancestors was forgotten, and apparently, in Dahomey, when the 
belief in metempsychosis, on which the whole was based, had 
disappeared. 





* Burton, Mission to Gelele, II. p. 158. 
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(b) Still greater difficulties stand in the way of the deriva- 
tion of tree- from ancestor-worship ; but on these we shall not 
insist at length, as Mr. Spencer describes this cult as having 
various roots, among others the personifying of intoxicating 
power: in any case the connexion with a human personality 
which is put forward as the essential of worship is a some- 
what remote one. 

(c) Reverence for the ocean was, on the theory before us, 
due either to the adoration of an ancestor who rejoiced in 
that name while the worship of the conspicuous natural 
object arose from a confusion between the mythical hero and 
the actual sea, or else it is interesting as preserving the 
memory of the otherwise forgotten migration of negroes to 
Africa. 

We thus note that in interpreting the three chief deities of 
the Dahomeyans on the ancestral hypothesis, we have to make 
three distinct explanations, none of which seem probable 
from the actual condition of the tribes, instead of accepting 
the one simple suggestion that in all these cases men worship 
different embodiments—animal, vegetable, or other—of phy- 
sical power. When we tried Mr. Speucer’s mode of operation 
by the principles of evidence, we found it miserably defective ; 
and now, when we test his chapters on the growth of religion, 
we find that they conflict with numerous facts both in regard 
to sorcery, nature- worship and fetichism, while the other theory 
is exemplified at every point. 

Mr. Spencer has failed to establish his assertion that all 
religions are modified forms of ghost-worship; it may quite 
possibly be true that all higher religions contain, along with 
many others, some elements which were contributed by this 
belief.* But even had he shewn that all objects of worship 
were remotely connected with the dead, we feel that he would 
have given us a very inadequate account of the many religions 
to which he alludes. Their real significance lies, not in the 





* It seems to be for this that Mr. Tylor contends when he maintains that at a 
certain stage of culture “ the general theory of spirits is modelled on the theory of 
souls.” —Primitive Culture, II. 112. 
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objects worshiped, but in the way in which they are regarded— 
the supposed nature of the power which is manifested through 
them. He who worships a snake, in which, as he fancies from 
some mark, his parent’s ghost is embodied, is on an entirely 
different plane of thought from those who worship it as the 
symbol of eternal creative wisdom: the superficial resemblance 
is hardly worth our attention; here, as everywhere, it is in the 
differences that the real import lies, and on these different 
modes of viewing our relation towards the Power- (or Powers) 
not-ourselves, Mr. Spencer gives no light. For him it suffices 
to assert that religion began with the fear of the dead, and 
to shew how, by a series of extraordinary misconceptions and 
blunders, it may have gradually developed into its present 
diverse forms. This involves too great a demand on our faith 
in human powers of blundering: mistakes may be made, but 
they are not made and perpetuated in all parts of the globe 
unless there be some reason for the blunder beyond mere acci- 
dent ; and the ultimate reason for the existence of and for 
each transition to new forms of worship is to be found in the 
inherited or developed or imparted disposition of a human 
being, and the way in which he conceives himself as related 
to the Power-not-himself, or rather the way in which that 
Power has revealed itself to him. It may be a crowd of genii 
around him, or a hierarchy of spirits above him, or a dim sub- 
stantiality sustaining all, or a marked dualism dividing while 
pervading all, or a divine life manifested in all forms of life 
and not less truly embracing death ; in each of these, what- 
ever the object worshiped, there is a sense of self and of 
Power-not-ourselves ; but in each as they advance there is a 
clearer sense of the relations in which that Power actually 
stands to us, not merely as many Powers existing beside us, 
but as One in whom we live and move and have our being. 
Higher religions are less “superstitious” than low ones, not 
because they are more confused ghost theories, but because 
they are truer views of the relation between man and the 
Power-not-himself. Monogamy is a truer expression of the 
relation between man and woman than polyandry, and mono- 
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theism gives a better expression of the relations between man 
and the Power-not-himself than fetichism does. Such was the 
view of a Lutheran who died at Berlin in 1831 ; who looked 
on the history of religion as shewing the successive and rela- 
tively true but imperfect attempts made by man to represent 
his relation to the Eternal (or rather, the successive and rela- 
tively true but inadequate self-manifestations of the Eternal to 
man); who saw in the Bible the story of the gradual evolution 
of the divine life in the world, and of the gradual deepening of 
divine likeness in the human heart; who held that the highest 
possible truth was reached in the Catholic Faith, when men, 
passing from the vague reverence for a Power-not-themselves, 
attained to a conscious response towards One who touches 
every side of human life and is related to it in all its aspects, 
as giving it at first, as manifesting its ideal, and as working in 
its progress. 
WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM. 





IV.—GOLDZIHER’S HEBREW MYTHOLOGY. 


Mythology among the Hebrews and its Historical Development. 
By Ignaz Goldziher, Ph.D. Translated from the German, 
with Additions by the Author, by Russell Martineau, M.A, 
of the British Museum. London: Longmans. 1877. 


Few, probably, will be found to question the learning 
and ability by which this volume is marked; but not a 
few, perhaps, will be tempted to say that much learning 
has in this case made the author mad, and possibly the 
arrangement of the work may lend some faint colour to 
such a supposition. In spite of an elaborate Introduction, 
which asserts the universality of the myth-making stage 
among all nations, and argues that as there are Vedic, Teu- 
tonic, Greek and Celtic myths, so there must also be Semitic 
and Hebrew myths,—in spite of a minute analysis which 
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shows that the patriarchal names are all descriptive of natural 
phenomena, and that the incidents related of the patriarchs 
are events belonging to the daily, weekly, or yearly movements 
of the several bodies which make up the visible creation,—in 
spite of a careful and minute comparison of the myths of 
hunters and of nomads and of both of these with the myths 
of tribes which live by agriculture and in cities,—the retort is 
easy (and it will be made with something like indignation), 
that the form of the books of the Pentateuch. as they have 
come down to us is manifestly historical, that the narratives 
give us no reason whatever for thinking that they are not 
what they seem to be, and that if the stories of Abraham and 
Jacob, of Samuel and David, are to be classed with the tales 
of Cinderella, the Master-Thief, and Jack the Giant-Killer, the 
same edifying process may be applied with equal fairness and 
not less successful results to the history of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Napoleon Bonaparte. Behind this objection will 
lie in the minds of many the further rejoinder, that the nar- 
ratives thus described are not merely historical but have a 
peculiar value beyond all other history, as forming part of the 
foundation on which rest the faith and the hope of Christians ; 
and that the attempt to explain them away into clouds and 
wind, sunlight or moonshine, is really an effort to sap the reli- 
gion and morality of the multitude, and to leave them adrift 
in a helmless vessel on an unknown sea, 

This last objection will probably not be brought forward 
with the prominence which would assuredly have been as- 
signed to it twenty years ago. But it must be dealt with 
first, and it may be dealt with fortunately in a few words. 
Whatever may be its value, it is clearly not more applicable 
to the comparative mythologist than to the historical critic ; 
and at the least it may be said that the historical criticism of 
the last fifteen years has not left the historical books of the 
Old Testament precisely where they were before. The exist- 
ence of insuperable difficulties in some of the narratives has 
been generally acknowledged ; and many points, which in 
earlier days would have been regarded as beyond the reach of 
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doubt, are now treated as open questions. To the assertion 
that books which profess to be historical must submit to the 
scrutiny to which all history is amenable, it is obvious that 
no answer can be made. If of the narratives relating to the 
great Jewish lawgiver, to the Judges, the Prophets, or the 
Kings, some, few or many, be shown to be inconsistent, self- 
contradictory, or impossible, the historical critic is not re- 
sponsible for the result ; and if this result shakes the faith of 
any in the Love and the Righteousness of God, the inference 
can only be that there must be something wrong in the men- 
tal attitude of the person who thus stumbles. He is, in fact, 
wrong in thinking that faith and religion cannot exist without 
historical props ; and it is enough to repeat here the emphatic 
judgment of Bishop Thirlwall, that questions relating to the 
history of the Pentateuch belong purely to the domain of his- 
tory, and that Christianity is no more concerned with them 
than it is with the working of the rule-of-three or the problem 
of the squaring of the circle. 

Whatever, then, be the verdict which may ultimately be 
passed on the work of Mr. Goldziher, it is clear that the 
primary conditions for forming an opinion are not possessed 
by those who insist on claiming for the historical books of 
the Old Testament a trustworthiness equal to that of Thucy- 
dides when he treats of events occurring in his own time. But 
it will be altogether better for the reader if he will first satisfy 
himself as to the real state of the case by confining himself 
strictly to the regions of historical criticism. The story of 
Romulus and Remus, of Coriolanus or the Decemvirs, may or 
may not be stories of the sun or the moon or the clouds ; but 
with any theory that they were, the method of the historical 
critic has nothing todo. By a strict examination of the narra- 
tives which make up the early records of Rome, and by compar- 
ing-the several versions of these stories, Sir Cornewall Lewis 
shows that they are from beginning to end untrustworthy, and 
that tales which even Milton and Gibbon received as in the main 
true are a mass of violent and often of absolute contradictions. 
With the mythical character of the old Jewish history the 
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method of Bishop Colenso has, in like manner, nothing more to 
do than that of Sir Cornewall Lewis. It is purely from an ex- 
amination of the books before him, regarded as records of facts, 
that he reaches the conclusion that these records down to the 
times of the Kings are for the most part not to be trusted. In 
truth, the idea that comparative mythology might have to deal 
with the materials which he was then handling was not, and 
indeed could not be, present to Dr. Colenso’s mind; nor were 
any speculations as to the meaning and origin of the patri- 
archal names concerned with the investigations which in his 
judgment proved that the details given in the Pentateuch of 
the whole Levitical legislation were the creation of a later age, 
and that the code to which they are alleged to belong was 
never practically carried out; that the chronology of these 
books is self-contradictory and artificial; and that the two 
stories of the exodus and the sojourn in the wilderness must 
for these and other reasons, apart from the fact that they 
exclude each other, be rejected as unhistorical. 

For all who accept these conclusions in the main, the field 
is cleared for any further researches which may determine the 
character of its products. To those who look upon it as an 
impiety to doubt that the ark carried specimens of all earthly 
living things over waters which rose above the highest moun- 
tains, the way is clearly barred ; but the barrier which they 
thus raise shuts them off not merely from the work of the 
comparative mythologist, but from that also of the historical 
critic. If, however, we will acknowledge that there are two 
distinct stories of the introduction of David to Saul, and that 
these stories exclude each other, we must admit further that 
one only can be true, while both may be false. In either case, 
both the tales may be examined on their own merits, and we 
are at once justified in asking whether we meet either of them 
elsewhere. When we look into the story, we find that it tells 
us of a group of brothers who are presented by their father in 
turn, from the eldest downwards, to the prophet who has come 
to anoint one of his children to be king; that seven succes- 
sively are rejected; and when no more appear, the prophet 
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asks if these are the whole family. The answer is, that there 
is one, but he is the youngest, not worth thinking of, and 
engaged in the task of keeping the sheep. When summoned, 
this boy appears in the radiance of youthful beauty, and is 
marked off for the regal dignity. He is despised and disliked 
by his brothers, who taunt him with leaving his menial work : 
but the boy has already done great things. He has slain, with- 
out any other weapons than his own hands, a lion and a bear; 
and the simple integrity which made him victorious over these 
beasts will enable him to overcome the giant who insults the 
whole army of his nation. Wealth and honour and the hand 
of the king’s daughter are the rewards promised to the cham- 
pion who shall wipe away this disgrace ; and this high dignity 
the ruddy-faced youth attains when this great enemy of his 
people has fallen by a pebble hurled against him from a 
sling. 

This, however, is simply the framework of the familiar tale 
which recounts the fortunes of the man who is born to be 
king. That tale has been told with exquisite grace by 
Mr. Morris in his Earthly Paradise ; but the well-known out- 
lines cannot fail to recall the features of a hundred beings 
who, in spite of all that seems to oppress and crush them, are 
reserved for this high destiny. All are despised, jeered at and 
flouted, as poor weak fools whose hand has neither force nor 
cunning, while their elder brothers or sisters are honoured and 
wealthy. But the detested youth or maiden, out of sight and 
out of mind, can wait in patience till the event happens which 
is to call forth their strength or exhibit their unsurpassable 
beauty. It is thus with the youth who, in the one version, is 
brought before Saul for the first time with the head of his 
gigantic adversary in his hand ; and so it is also with Boots 
and Cinderella, with the Icelander Grettir, the Hellenic 
Herakles and Odysseus, and with the host of heroes who fall 
under one or other of these great types. But without travel- 
ling so far a-field, we may ask whether the old Hebrew tradi- 
tions furnish other stories of a like kind? At once we must 
see that in all essential features the story of the youthful 
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David is the story of Joseph. He, too, is the youngest of 
many brethren, who look down upon him with mingled con- 
tempt and hatred, for he has told them of the high estate to 
which he will one day be raised, when the sheaves of his 
brethren shall do obeisance to his own, and the sun, moon and 
stars shall fall down to do him honour. They are resolved that 
his dreams shall remain dreams for ever; but their deadly 
treachery becomes the direct means of his exaltation, and 
when they meet again, the poor captive is the wise prince 
who has been made governor of all the land, and to whose 
prudence they all owe their lives. Having seen thus much, 
we cannot shut our eyes to other things which point in the 
same direction. What is Samson, the strange being whose 
hair no razor is ever to touch, and who so long as he retains 
his mysterious locks is to remain invincible, whose exploits 
are a long series of jests, and whose joyous nature seems so 
utterly unlike that of the personages by whom he is surrounded? 
Is he not in his strength and in his foibles, in his love of 
women and feasting, and in his fitful energy, the very counter- 
part of the Icelandic Grettir and the Greek Herakles? Do 
we not see the hero of the unshorn locks in the Phoibos 
Akersekomes of the Iliad, and is not the discomfiture which 
follows the shaving of his hair repeated in the disaster at 
Megara when Skylla cuts off the purple lock from the head of 
" Nisos? What, again, is the final catastrophe when the blinded 
hero, whose hair has again grown, clasps the foundation pil- 
lars of the great temple in his arms, and buries his enemies 
with himself under its ruins? Have we not here another 
Atlas bearing up the pillars of the heaven on his shoulders, 
and bringing night upon the world when he bows himself 
down in the great convulsion which marks the death of Hera- 
kles? What, again, is the blinded Samson, who has put forth 
and answered riddles which none else can solve, but the 
blinded Oidipous who has read the enigma of the Sphinx, and 
dies amidst the crashing of the thunder in the sacred grove of 
the Eumenides? Is it only in the story of Elijah that we 
ineet with the fiery horses which bear a gleaming chariot up 
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the heights of heaven? and is Jephthah’s daughter the only 
maiden whose budding life is to be blighted in order to insure 
the victory of her sire ? 

These tales, it must be remembered, have come down to 
us in documents which, on grounds wholly unconnected with 
mythology, have already been proved to be unhistorical, and 
which may therefore be compared with the pre-historic tradi- 
tions of all other tribes or nations. One step, however, remains ; 
and if here any insurmountable barrier blocked our way, our 
previous search would perhaps be worth little. We have to 
examine the names of the actors in these tales, and see whether 
they betray their own meaning, and by so doing disclose the 
origin of the stories themselves, and also whether this explana- 
tion is furnished in the language in which these tales are 
narrated, or is to be sought in cognate forms of speech. No 
one will venture to deny that in the name of the hero Glaukos 
we have only another form of the word Leukos, the white or 
glistening, or that the Greek gprw represents the Latin serpo 
and the Sanskrit sarpa. No one who has read the hymns of 
the Rig Veda will doubt that Sarama and Sarany( are names 
for the flush of dawn which creeps along the sky, and gives 
place in due time to the splendour of the broad day. What 
then are we to think when we read that from the far Eastern 
land of Lykia (Aevxos), through which flows Xanthos, the _ 
golden stream, comes the brave and beautiful Sarpedon ; that 
this Sarpedon is by an inexorable fate doomed to an early 
death ; that the tears of Zeus, the Vedic Dyaus or gleaming 
heaven, fall in big drops from the sky when he falls by the 
spear of Patroklos ; that he is avenged by his friend Glaukos, 
the splendour of the full light; that his body is washed in 
pure water, and, wrapped in a white robe, is borne by Hypnos 
and Thanatos, Sleep and Death, through the still hours of 
night, until just when the faint flush tinges the sky they place 
it on the threshold of his home by the banks of the golden 
Xanthos, where, according to one—and this, beyond doubt, the 
oldest form of the tale—the hero rises again to life, in a series 
of resurrections which knows no end? We may fairly say that 
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the whole story is transparent ; or we may even say that there 
is no story at all, but a mere myth of the moon and the 
setting sun, when we read of the fair Seléné, who comes forth 
to gaze on the beautiful Endymion, the plunger who is diving 
into the dreamless sleep which holds him in the cave of 
Latmos or forgetfulness. The earliest conception is scarcely 
more disguised in the exquisite legend of Prokris, whose 
name, although not explained by any Greek word, takes us 
to the Sanskrit prish, to sprinkle. But Prokris is the child 
of Hersé, which to the Athenian still denoted the Dew; and 
Kephalos, her lover, was still for him the head of the Sun. 
Eos, again, her rival and her destroyer, was for him nothing 
but the Dawn. As, then, we read the story, what can the 
whole series of incidents bring before us but the life of the 
dew-drops which reflect each the same sun, though each re- 
flexion may be complete in itself, and which are slain at last 
by his unerring spear in the thicket, where necessarily the last 
drops linger longest? And how can we help comparing this 
exquisite creation of the Greek fancy, if indeed it be Greek, 
with the more cumbrous but still marvellously truthful con- 
ception of the Hindoo story, which relates how Krishna, 
having slain the giant Naraka (niger), the black or swarth 
night, set free and wedded at the same moment 16,100 
maidens, multiplying himself into so many forms that each 
of these damsels thought that he had wedded her alone? Any 
one who doubts the truth of this picture has never really seen 
the spectacle of exquisite beauty when, in the soft air of a 
spring or autumn morning, a thousand suns seem to flash 
from the green sward, the glory on the earth becoming more 
faint as the light becomes more dazzling in the heaven. When, 
again, the poets of the Vedic hymns dwell lovingly on the 
beauty and the tenderness of Sarany as every morning she 
drives the herds of Indra to their pastures in the blue heaven, 
and when, moreover, they speak of her as bringing to light the 
hidden things of darkness, and thus punishing the sinner who 
had reckoned on impunity, how is it possible to forget that 
the Greek had his Erinyes, with their name unchanged and 
2c2 
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with the same attribute of righteous judgment, although 
with him the avenger was clad in more awful garb? Yet 
even with him the beings whose countenance no mortal man 
might dare to look upon retained their ancient loveliness and 
grace for the blinded Oidipous, who after his weary toil finds 
his long home within their sanctuary. When we turn to the 
legend of Urvasi and Purfiravas, we find the conditions some- 
what modified, and are thus brought to new paths with new 
clues in our hands. In the hymns of the Rig Veda, her name 
is perfectly transparent. It is the golden dawn, or in the 
plural number that series of dawns which, each lovely and 
tender in itself, yet make men old, and finally bring them to 
their death. In fact, the dawn in these hymns has almost a 
hundred names. As she is Uriki, the far-going, so she is also 
Urvasi, the wide-spreading, just as the Greek in Euryanassa, 
Euryphassa, and Eurydike, beheld the bright maidens who 
fill the heaven with their unspeakable brightness and beauty. 
But if Urvasi is the dawn, her lover is Puriravas, the fiery 
sun, with whom she can remain only on condition that she 
never sees him naked. Robbed of her darlings by the Gand- 
harvas, Urvasi upbraids Purtravas for his cowardice in suffer- 
ing the theft. Stung by her words, he asks how that can be a 
land without heroes where he is, and starts up unclothed. In 
an instant Urvasi vanishes: the dawn-light dies at the out- 
burst of the full day. Purdravas is here the one who causes 
the disaster, but he is provoked to it by his wife. How can 
we fail to see that the picture, though another, is yet the same, 
when in the Vedic story we find that Bheki, the frog, is a 
maiden who marries a king on condition that he never shews 
her a drop of water? This, however, he does one day at her 
own request, when she speaks of her thirst and weariness ; 
and thus Bheki becomes the counterpart of Urvasi, while their 
lovers re-appear in the Frog Prince of the popular German 
story. We see at once how vast a field is opened before us, 
and the connecting links which bind the Teutonic Frog Prince 
with the Sauskrit Bheki enable us to trace the relations of 
countless stories which may be found among tribes of the 
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same stock, but of which the fundamental idea may be 
common to all mankind during the earliest ages. 

Indeed, we learn not only that it may be so, but that it 
must be so; and having advanced thus far, we find that our 
work is practically done. We have not the faintest reason for 
supposing that the earliest phases in the growth of the Hebrew 
tribes differed essentially from those of any other peoples. It 
is absurd, therefore, to think that while every other people had 
its myths, the Semitic nations alone never possessed any. We 
might with equal reason, as Mr. Goldziher has most forcibly 
remarked, fancy that some one nation was destitute of diges- 
tive or generative powers (p. 7). Except for such as shut their 
eyes to the fact that mankind start on the great race of exist- 
ence, for the most part, under like external conditions, and 
must therefore exhibit corresponding phases in their earliest 
mental developments, the conscientious pains bestowed by 
Mr. Goldziher at this threshold of his subject are virtually 
superfluous. Amongst Englishmen reluctance to admit this 
truth in the case of the Hebrews will probably be found in the 
last resort to resolve itself into the belief, that as myth-making 
is a great source of error and delusion, the Jews were miracu- 
lously preserved from the snare. With M. Ernest Renan this 
attitude was the result of a theory that monotheism is a pecu- 
liarly Semitic instinct ; and happily this theory may be soon 
tested by an appeal to facts. Putting aside the condition of 
things in Arabia with which Mahomet had to deal, and which 
cau scarcely be considered as the abnormal growth of genera- 
tions then recent, it is little better than a truism to say that 
the Hebrew literature which has come down to us represents 
the people as habitually and persistently polytheistic, as not 
merely receiving slowly and unwillingly the higher teaching 
of their judges and their prophets, but as falling back into 
their old ways at every available opportunity. But in truth 
the same reasoning which justifies the inference that the Jews 
had no mythology, will further justify the assertion that they 
possessed from the first a divine revelation, and that this re- 
velation involved the cardinal propositions of Catholic Chris- 
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tianity. In maintaining his hypothesis M. Renan is not more 
in accordance with facts than is Mr. Gladstone. Both alike 
must appeal to such records as we may be able to lay hands 
on; and these records are practically limited to the book of 
Genesis, and indeed to the first eleven chapters of that book, 
on which accordingly Mr. Gladstone rests his affirmation that 
our first parents and their children possessed the idea of an 
Infinite Being, whose perfect goodness arose, not from external 
restraints, but from an unchangeable internal determination 
of character, of a Trinity of co-equal Persons in the Divine 
Unity, of a Redeemer who should hereafter assume their 
nature and deliver from death and sin, of a Divine Wisdom 
which was with God from the beginning, and of an Evil One 
who, having fallen from his throne in heaven, had now become 
an antagonistic power, tempting men to their ruin. 

The labyrinth of inconsistencies, contradictions, and, in all 
truthfulness it must be added, absurdities, into which if we 
follow this theory we must be plunged, is one which but 
for ancient prepossessions we need never enter. The several 
propositions into which Mr. Gladstone’s hypothesis resolves 
itself are not to be found in the book of Genesis, and do not 
derive the faintest colour from anything contained in it. On 
the other hand, the strictest historical criticisms have proved 
that the so-called records of the Jewish people, down at least 
to the times of the Kings, are not genuine and trustworthy 
history, that very much of the narrative rests on no basis of facts, 
and that many traditions contained in it are not peculiar to the 
Jewish tribes or even to the Semitic race. Thus the narra- 
tives of the patriarchal age remain in our hands, to be dealt 
with as we should deal with the Athenian traditions relating 
to times preceding the dawn of contemporary history or with 
like traditions of other peoples ; nor is there anything absurd 
or particularly startling if Jacob and his children should turn 
out to be personages more or less like the Theban Kadmos 
who comes from Kedem the East, the Phenician or purple 
land, and finds a home in the West. No a-priori argument 
can be urged against the conclusion, that in the story of Sam- 
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son we find features belonging also to the stories of Herakles, 
of Oidipous, and of Atlas; that the legend of Joseph and 
Zuleika may be seen in that of Anteia and Bellerophon, and 
in a hundred popular tales of Teutonic Europe. On the other 
hand, if there be any truth in the method of comparative 
mythology, we are vastly gainers in getting rid of some fea- 
tures of appalling and loathsome wickedness which make not 
a few of the traditions of the Pentateuch utterly unfit to be 
placed before the young. I take it as conclusively proved that 
all human tribes at starting reflected their own life on the out- 
ward world of which their senses made them conscious. The 
conditions of consciousness and memory, of joy and pain, 
of love and hatred, under which they found themselves, were 
common to them with the winds and the clouds, with the 
trees, fruits and flowers, with the lights of heaven which influ- 
enced their growth and their decay, as well as with the brute 
creatures which clearly had the like passions and were stirred 
by similar impulses. The struggle of the morning light with 
the failing darkness would be a battle in which the child 
doomed to slay its parent was fulfilling its destiny, or it might 
be the weary labour of the beneficent night in giving birth to 
the lord of day. So, again, the first flush which steals across 
the sky would be the beautiful messenger sent forth to announce 
the coming of the radiant king, and to drive away all ugly and 
noisome things from his path; or she might be the beautiful 
maiden for whom the day-god yearns with an overpowering love, 
whom with outstretched arms he strives to seize as she hurries 
away, and who dies just as he clasps her in his consuming 
embrace. So, yet again, as the great round globe reached the 
zenith, and then at once began its descent to the horizon, the 
phrase would go, that the stone which the toiling hero or the 
doomed captive had been compelled to roll to the top of the 
hill was now rolling down again ; and other phrases, with an 
unbounded exuberance of wealth, would be ready to describe the 
rest of his journey, in calm or in storm, as a lonely wanderer or 
as a warrior surrounded by glittering hosts, as cheered in his 
last hour by the same beautiful maiden whom he had wooed 
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and lost long ago, or visited by the loving parent to whom he 
owed his birth. It is useless to go further. Here we have 
the skeleton of a thousand stories, all precisely true according 
to the impressions of sense, all exquisitely beautiful, and all 
perfectly harmless. But translated into the conditions of 
strictly human life, they become the stories of Tantalos, of 
Sisyphos, of Oidipous, and many more—stories which jar not 
unfrequently on our best feelings, and which shocked the moral 
sense of the Greek not less than they horrify ours. In the old 
mythical phrase, there was nothing harmful when people said 
that the sun-god of eventide was embracing the mother who 
bore him in the morning, or of the phenomena of dew, that he 
was wedding a million maidens in one and the same moment ; 
but it was otherwise when the dawn-maiden Iokaste became 
a Theban princess, when the child doomed to slay his sire was 
her son, when this child, having wrought the destined deed, 
returned to do battle with the demon Sphinx, and having won 
the victory became her husband. For the Greek, revolting 
from this unhallowed and unnatural union, there was no 
refuge except in the thought of an inexorable necessity or fate 
to which even Zeus himself must be subject ; and the story in 
itself was simply horrible, until lit by the genius of the great 
poet, who would bring before him the image of the wise and 
beneficent prince smitten by the burden of unutterable woe, yet 
going down blinded to his grave with incommunicable dignity 
and majesty. But there might be another side to the picture. 
The exquisite tints of evening twilight are seen to spread them- 
selves languishingly across the blue heaven which, growing 
darker every moment, seem to be lulled in the profoundest 
slumber, while the bright hues repose on its swarthy breast. 
Here the sky is passive, the twilight with its lovely clouds is 
active ; but when we remember that the twilight is the 
daughter of the heaven, we have at once the framework of the 
story of Lot and his daughters—a story which seems to us to 
stand out from the records of Genesis with unparalleled hideous- 
ness, but which may be matched with a hundred others, When, 
in the Vedic hymn, Prajapati seeks to do violence to his 
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daughter Ushas, the myth is transparent, for Prajapati is lite- 
rally the Lord of Light, and Ushas is the Dawn. It is less 
obvious in the great tradition of the Volsungs and the Nibe- 
hungs, when the daughter desires vengeance for the death of 
her father, and, deceiving her brother, becomes the mother of 
the destined hero. The fierce vehemence of the northern 
legend breaks out in her last words before she plunges into 
the fire: “I let slay both my children whom I deemed worth- 
less for the avenging of our father, and I went into the wood 
to thee in a witch-wife’s shape ; and now behold Sinfjotli is 
the son of thee and of me both, and therefore has he this so 
great hardihood and fierceness, in that he is the son both of 
Volsung’s son and Volsung’s daughter ; and for this, and for 
naught else, have I so wrought, that King Siggeir might get 
his bane at last.” The words are strictly true. The hero who 
slays the slayer of the sun must himself be the offspring of 
his murdered father and of the beautiful maiden whom he 
loves in the morning and greets again at eventide. Signy’s 
purpose is avowed: that of Lot’s daughters is scarcely less 
clearly expressed. Besides themselves and their father, no 
human being is left, and the race must not be suffered to die 
out. In both stories, then, there is the same necessity. Ety- 
mologically, Lot is the coverer, from the root lft, to cover; and 
thus the name corresponds exactly to the Vedic Varuna and 
the Hellenic Ouranos, the veiling or darkened or clouded 
heaven of night, as opposed to Dyaus, Zeus, the gleaming 
sky of the day-time, and again to the female forms Kalyke, 
Kalypso, which denote the night-goddess who soothes the 
sun-god to rest in her starry home. What then would they 
behold who looked up to the sombre heaven and saw spread 
on its unbroken surface the tender light becoming gradually 
fainter and fainter in the west? Would not this bright flush 
be the glow on the cheeks of the dawn-maiden, now left in 
absolute solitude with its parent the darkness? and would not 
the next thought be that of the union from which must spring 
the days that were to come? 

But the Lot story is made in the book of Genesis to serve a 
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further purpose. It marks off the Israelites from the Edomites, 
and places on the latter a stamp of peculiar infamy. Can this 
be accounted for? There can be little doubt that the inquiry 
to which this question leads should have been entered upon 
long ago in the wide field of Aryan mythology, where it would 
probably have solved many perplexing difficulties; and all 
that can be said by way of excuse is, that the need of it was 
not so obvious as it is in the case of the Semitic tribes. The 
treatment of this wide and most important subject constitutes 
the most interesting and valuable portion of Mr. Goldziher’s 
volume, and establishes his title to the gratitude of all scholars. 
The Hebrews after their settlement on the western side of 
Jordan became an agricultural people and dwellers in cities ; 
they had been previously nomadic, and this shepherd stage had 
been preceded by the still more erratic and hand-to-mouth 
life of the hunter. Here, then, we are confronted by two 
questions. In the first place, will the hunter regard the 
objects of the outward world from the same point of view 
and with the same feelings and wishes as the herdsman, and 
will there be the same agreement between the latter and the 
fixed dweller in cities and tiller of the soil? In the next place, 
if there were any points of difference, do the traditions of the 
Pentateuch and of the books which follow them furnish any 
evidence of these different modes of regarding phenomena? 
Both these are strictly questions of fact, and must be an- 
swered by comparison of the myths of nomadic tribes with 
those of nations who are advancing towards an organized 
polity ; and they are answered by Mr. Goldziher with a ful- 
ness of learning and a judicious weighing of evidence which 
leave little or nothing to be desired. It is unnecessary here 
to say more than that the tiller of the earth must have his 
mind directed chiefly to the light and the warmth which is to 
nourish and ripen his crops, while the nomad, who cares only 
for pasture, will look with absorbing interest on the gathering 
clouds which are to send down the rain; that for the former 
the Sun-god will be the beneficent king, and that the latter 
will bestow his worship rather on the veiled or covering 
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heaven—in other words, on the darkened sky, the cause of 
the darkness being a matter of indifference. If, then, a noma- 
dic race changes its mode of life, the result will be a change 
also in the treatment of the materials inherited from the myth- 
making ages, for these materials are ubiquitous. They cannot 
be put aside, but they may be invested with a different colour- 
ing. Following the fortunes of all myths, the names which 
had originally denoted phenomena will have become names of 
men and women; and the antipathy which sunders the nomad 
from the tiller of the soil will be made to express itself in their 
words and acts. With the growth of national feeling this 
hatred will be intensified, and everything will be treated so as 
to add to the narrator's glory and humiliate his neighbours. 
Thus, as Mr. Goldziher has well said: 


“The nation of Edom receives Esau as ancestor; and the reminis- 
cence of nomadic conceptions which draws their sympathy towards 
Jacob, the persecuted brother, and turns with antipathy away from 
the red solar hunter, is again revived in the service of the formation 
of a national myth, which paints Esau in the most repulsive colours. 
The old mythological incest of Lot’s daughters is made the cause 
of the origin of two Canaanitish tribes, the Ammonites and the 
Moabites. The Philistines also are dragged through this story- 
making process of national antagonism. The primeval heavenly 
* Father-king,’ Abemelek, who conceives a warm love for the wife 
of the Morning-sky and thinks to carry her off, is made a king of 
the Philistines, and Schechem, the Early Morning, the seducer of 
Dinah, is converted into a prince of the Hivvites” (p. 254). 


I have done little beyond breaking ground in a field towards 
which not a few may reproach themselves for feeling any 
attraction; nor have I attempted to do more than indicate the 
directions in which Mr. Goldziher has been working with a 
success which must be regarded as fairly proportioned to his 
learning, his earnestness, and his zeal. In one portion at least 
of the wide region which he has undertaken to explore he has 
done the highest service for the study of myths generally; and 
his labour cannot fail to lead to a more systematic analysis of 
the materials which have been embodied in the complicated 
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legends of the Aryan world. But in the natural course of his 
own special task he has had to deal with many points of his- 
tory and criticism, the importance of which must be acknow- 
ledged by all impartial readers ; and the result is a volume of 
permanent value, full of instruction and interest. 


GEORGE W. Cox. 





V.—IN MEMORIAM: JOHN KENRICK.* 


WGEN the Committees were about to be formed for revising 
the Translation of the Scriptures, and the most eminent avail- 
able names were brought together for selection, the Dean of 
Westminster learned with surprise that a scholar whose repute 
had been familiar to him in his College days, and whom he 
had placed in the same line with Blomfield and Thirlwall, 
still lived to serve the interests of learning and religion. Seven 
years have since elapsed: and it is only now that we are called 
upon to add the name of John Kenrick to the honour-list of 
the past, and to sum up in memory his claims on our gratitude 
and veneration. To the Theological Review, which opened 
with one of his most interesting papers, and was often en- 
riched by the contributions of his pen, it cannot be inappro- 
priate to say a few words on his caree¢ and character. But it 
is the misfortune of the nonagenarian Professor that he leaves 
no worthy witness of his early labours and his growing power : 
and in the present instance the notice of his life devolves on 
one whose only title to speak of it is the accident of survivor- 
ship and perseverance of affection ; who left his classes fifty 
years ago, and carried from them a standard of philological 
accuracy, of historical justice, of literary taste, which has 
directed his aspirations ever since. 

If Mr. Kenrick was never engaged in the stated duties of 
the Christian ministry, it was not for want of early dedication 





* Born, Feb. 4, 1788; died, May 7, 1877. 
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to them or of hereditary encouragement to assume them. Like 
his father, Rev. Timothy Kenrick, he was set apart, while yet 
a boy, for the Nonconformist pastorate; and the office was 
endeared to his family on both sides by examples, running 
back into the previous century, of “ worthy and useful minis- 
ters whose names are yet precious in our churches.” Nor in 
himself was there any failure of response to these influences. 
He had no leanings to conformity, no indifference to theology, 
no slight appreciation of the work of liberal Dissent: and the 
earnestness with which, from time to time, he took up pro- 
blems of Biblical criticism, and applied his acute powers of 
combination to their solution, shews that it was circumstance 
only that prevented him from being a great divine. But his 
studies early set in the direction which was to become his 
path of eminence ; and the natural deflecting influences were, 
one after another, turned aside. In 1793, the loss of his 
mother, when he was five years old, withdrew the religious 
pressure which most avails the growing boy and freshens his 
secret vows. In 1794, he came indeed into the charge of a 
new mother:* but that is a different thing. Meanwhile, and 
for six years after, he was surrendered to the drill of a smart 
grammart-school, beginning with tears and ending with distinc- 
tion ; conquering paradigms and syntax, and well-helped to 
the sense of what he read, but morally repelled by the Master’s 
passionate and suspicious temper. On the opening of the 
Exeter Theological Academy under his father in 1799, he was 
enrolled among its students, though still a child, and seemed 
thus to be prematurely committed as a cadet of the Divinity 
school. Hebrew he did add to his list of attainments; and 
through the friendly help of Mr. Barham, then fresh from 
studies abroad, he gained considerable knowledge of German. 
But in 1804, his father, during a visit to Wrexham, was seized 
with apoplexy in the fields, and died in an instant. The 
Academy was broken up; and the orphaned boy of sixteen 





* Elizabeth Belsham, born Dec. 7, 1743; died Jan. 10, 1819. She had lived 
with her brother Thomas at Daventry from 1781-9, and at Hackney from 1791-4. 
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was placed in 1805 under the care of Rev. John Kentish, of 
Birmingham, who for two years directed his reading and dealt 
with him as his son. Into this interval was compressed all 
his special preparation for the Christian ministry. He read 
portions of the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, with suitable 
critical aids ; studied prescribed theses in theology, and made 
abstracts of the authors consulted ; and exercised himself in 
the writing of essays and schemes of sermons. The influence 
of his accomplished and conscientious guide was eminently 
favourable to habits of accuracy, thoroughness, and fairness of 
mind. But he naturally outgrew the resources of a private 
library and a busy pastor; and, on the advice of Dr. Lant 
Carpenter, became a Williams exhibitioner in 1807, and sought 
a wider field in Glasgow College. 

The Scotch Universities, having in fact to do the work of 
Gymnasia, are not eminent as schools of philology, and would 
hardly offer a tempting place of study to one whose main 
object was high classical attainment. But where, as in Mr. 
Kenrick’s case, the grammatical grounding is already thorough 
and secure and the range of reading considerable, it is no dis- 
advantage that the work of memory and acquisition should 
rest for awhile, and allow the reflective powers, which the 
Glasgow methods successfully develop, to overtake and reduce 
the stored material. If he learned little else in the Private 
Greek class of Professor Young, he always attributed to it his 
first insight into the origin of inflexions from significant affixes 
and into the logical grounds of syntactical rules. He brought 
with him the habit of exactitude, and carried away with him 
that of philosophical analysis ; and was thus prepared to be- 
come one of the first interpreters of the German methods of 
treating grammar and annotating classical texts. 

The fruits indeed of his three sessions at Glasgow afford 
remarkable evidence of intellectual and moral strength of pur- 
pose. To one who abhorred metaphysics and had no aptitude 
for mathematics, pure or applied, nothing could seem less full 
of promise than a Trivium of Logic, Ethics, and Physics, each 
claiming its year, and all essential to the Academical Degree. 
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These names, it is true, were made to cover a good deal more 
than is included in their definition; and the Essays which were 
publicly read and criticized in the first class, the comparative 
reviews of philosophical theories which largely engaged the 
second, and the condescending resort to experimental methods 
which relieved the third, gave them a literary, historical, and 
scientific interest beyond the circle of technical proficients. 
With such energy did Mr. Kenrick apply himself to the work 
of every year, that, besides being first prizeman in his class, 
he bore away the Gold Medal for an Essay on the English 
Constitution during the Tudor period, and the Silver Medal 
for an Essay on the Aberration of Light. When in 1810 he 
took his M.A. degree and departed, he left behind him, in 
the memory of his friends, and especially of Professor Mylne, 
an image of purity, modesty, and strength, which was never 
lost in the retreating crowd, but followed with an eye of pro- 
phetic pride. The Professor himself, writing to Dr. Lant Car- 
penter, May 10th, 1810, speaks thus of his late pupil: “ John 
Kenrick has, ever since he appeared amongst us, stood in a 
place to which no rival approached. His mind, from the very 
first outset, seemed to be already matured in its powers, and 
possessed of an extent of knowledge to which few inquirers at 
any time of life have been able to reach. He thought and 
examined and composed like a practical and experienced 
scholar and inquirer.” 

A College in which all the Professors were bound by the 
Westminster Confession of Faith would seem unlikely to play 
very happily the part of Alma Mater to a resolute young 
Unitarian. But in the previous century the broad theology of 
Leechman and the ethics of Hutcheson had relaxed the severe 
Calvinism of Glasgow, and given a liberal tone to a large 
intellectual minority both within and without the University. 
Hence the young English student suffered no ostracism, either 
social or academical, for his heresy. At the same time he 
had the sympathy of like-minded companions,—James Yates, 
John Wood, Benjamin Heywood, Henry Turner, Henry Cromp- 
ton,—all of them studious and orderly, and looking up to him 
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as their senior and their model. So well did he stand with 
the orthodox candidates of the Divinity Class, that, in order to 
enrol him in their self-improvement society, they stretched 
their rules and made him an honorary member: and for them 
it was that he wrote the Sermon preached in 1817 at the Old-. 
bury Double Lecture, and published with the title, “The Love 
of Truth a Branch of the Duty of Benevolence.” 

During the long Scotch vacation his frugal resources did not 
permit his return home ; and he spent it, year by year, partly 
at the friendly house of Dr. Woodrow, of Stevenstown, partly in 
pedestrian excursions through the Western Highlands. Born 
in a country rich indeed and not absolutely level, but of low 
undulating lines, he had now the compensation of that glorious 
surprise with which real mountains, when first seen, fix the 
eye and fill the mind. Few perhaps of his pupils or later 
friends, on whom the singular balance of his mind left a feeling 
of excessive calm, would suspect in him the glow of enthu- 
siasm with which, only six years ago, he remembers a winter 
view of Arran from the Ayrshire fields. “I was driven,” he 
says, “in the Mail-cart from Irvine, where I had slept, to the 
Manse at Stevenstown, in a December morning, and saw the 
sun rise on the snowy top of Goatfell in Arran. The impres- 
sion made upon me by the sight is vivid, even at the distance of 
more than sixty years.” “TI have since seen the Jungfrau with 
the rising sun upon it, and the evening-glow on Mont Blanc ; 
but neither sight has given me such pleasure as the sunrise 
on Arran.” That stately and lovely mountain, so attractive 
to the artist and the geologist, would seem to have some way- 
ward humour for scholars. A few years ago, it caught Dr. 
William Smith in a rock-trap above Glen Rosa, and detained 
him all night on an impassable ledge. And in 1809, it 
tempted Mr. Kenrick down one of its inclines at a run which 
he could not arrest, and set a granite boulder in the way, which 
he was compelled to clear by a leap, at the cost of plunging 
headforemost on the ground. He was saved by alighting in a 
deep bush of heather. Of another expedition, to Oban and 
Mull, he speaks with delighted recollection in a letter written 
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three years ago to the writer of this notice, who was then 
living near the foot of Glen Croe, on the line of his route in 
1808. He had walked with his companion by Loch Lomond 
and Loch Long, and returned alone by Loch Awe, paying in 
the interval a fortnight’s visit to one of the Lairds of Mull. 
The rough hospitality of the place, the dilapidated nakedness 
of the house, its lonely and desolate position, the appearance 
of the lady every morning (her good manners and education 
notwithstanding) with bare feet, had evidently touched him 
with humorous surprise. An excursion to Fingal’s Cave in 
Staffa had spoken to a deeper feeling, and given him one of 
those rare experiences in which expectation does not flatten 
the reality: and as he followed the sunlight diluting itself in 
the depths of the cave, and stepped from ridge to ridge amid 
the lessening murmur of the waves, and found all that was 
contained but hid in the first view of that wonderful arch, he 
“could understand,” he says, “the feeling which prompted the 
French mineralogist Faujas de Saint Fond to fall down on his 
knees at the entrance.” 

During his last session at Glasgow, Mr. Kenrick had been 
asked to undertake a Junior Tutorship in Manchester New 
College, York ; the classical department being reserved for him, 
while the mathematical and philosophical was assigned to 
Rev. William Turner, Jun. By the advice of Mr. Kentish and 
Mr. Belsham (whom he naturally consulted as his stepmother’s 
brother), he closed with the proposal, without however intend- 
ing that it should withhold him from the active ministry for 
more than afew years. After spending in his native city that 
richest of all vacations which lies between the University and 
the World, he went his way to York: in the autumn evening of 
his arrival, the minster, first seen low-lying in the distance, 
then looming large with the gradual approach, looked at him 
as if charged with the secret of his future, and fixed his ques- 
tioning eye on those solemn towers beneath the shadow of 
which he has now fallen asleep. “I can never forget,” he 
says, “the feeling which then came over me, and which recurs 
vividly whenever I happen to see them from the same point.” 
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It was not entirely without reason that his heart sank within 
him at the prospect of his new responsibilities. With his high 
standard of teaching, the classical department gave work 
enough: but he found himself charged also with Ancient 
and Modern History. He was not much older than several of 
his pupils, and looked younger : and the prestige of his brilliant 
Glasgow career, though giving him authority with the studious, 
was unavailing with refractory folly. The arrangements of 
the College were not favourable to effective discipline or un- 
anxious study. After several years of struggle with discourage- 
ments, Mr. Kenrick was at last released from the obligation of 
residence within the College, now left to the administration of 
Mr. and Mrs. Turner, and was allowed a year’s absence in 
Germany to enlarge and mature the materials of his work. 
The duties of his office were meanwhile entrusted to his 
accomplished pupil and friend, John James Tayler, then fresh 
from his graduation at Glasgow. 

The German year which followed, from July 1819, was full 
of various interest. But, omitting such parts of the story as 
might have been true of any travelling scholar, we must restrict 
ourselves to a few characteristic features that may add a touch 
to our personal portraiture. On the first scene of Mr. Kenrick’s 
foreign experience a tragic shadow fell. During a stay of some 
weeks at Homburg, to gain practice in the language before the 
term of study came, his companion, John Wellbeloved, a youth 
of the highest promise, was struck down with fever and died. 
It would not have been surprising if, under such a terrible 
collapse of his responsible cares, grief and loneliness had 
broken up his plans and sent him home. But the steadfastness 
of his nature prevailed ; and he fixed himself for the winter 
semester at Gottingen, for the following summer semester at 
Berlin. Availing himself of the magnificent library at the 
former, he made it his chief object, with the aid of Heeren’s 
references, to write a Course of Modern History Lectures, which 
should free him from unsatisfactory text-books and render his 
instructions systematic and compact. This object accom- 
plished, he addressed himself at Berlin chiefly to classical 
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work under the great philologists ; Tacitus, with Wolf; De- 
mosthenes, with Boeckh; and the practice of Latin compo- 
sition and conversation, with Rector Zumpt. With the last 
the conversation cannot have been all in Latin; for we well 
remember a remark of Zumpt’s on Mr. Kenrick’s German,— 
that it differed from a native’s in one thing only, that it was 
too pure—correct literary speech without a trace of local colour- 
ing. No great scholar left upon him so strong an impression 
as Boeckh; whose masterly insight into the public and pri- 
vate life of ancient Athens, the sources and distribution of its 
revenues, the forms of its courts and assemblies, the construc- 
tion and usages of its theatres, the system of its music, the 
technicalities of its commerce and the prices of its goods, 
together with a singular ease and neatness in elucidating 
special obscurities of text, filled him with admiration, and 
made it usual with him to call the editor of Pindar the 
“Prince of critics.” 

In the assiduous pursuit of his historical and classical 
studies, he did not miss the opportunity of hearing the most 
eminent lecturers on subjects less peculiarly his own. He 
had pleasant memories to produce of Eichhorn’s vast erudition 
and dry rationalism, and fondness for English students and 
clay-pipes ; of Blumenbach’s lectures revised well up to date, 
with nothing stereotyped except their droll anecdotes ; of the 
difficulty of addressing his wife as Fraw Obermedicinalrdathinn 
at the hospitable gatherings of her drawing-room; of the 
negligent teaching and jealous temper of Wolf; of the fluent 
subtleties of Schleiermacher, which only a metaphysical enthu- 
siast could rush to hear at six in the morning. Though Hegel 


had already, for more than a year, succeeded to Fichte’s chair, 


his influence had not yet seriously affected the ascendency of 
Schleiermacher ; whose preaching drew greater crowds, Mr. 
Kenrick used to say, than in England could be drawn to- 
gether by any such quiet presentation of liberal thought and 
refined feeling. Something was due, no doubt, to his open 
protest against the reactionary tendencies of the Court and the 
shameless breach of its promise to set up representative insti- 
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tutions. It was a time of great political excitement. In the 
previous year Kotzebue had fallen at Mannheim under the 
dagger of Carl Ludwig Sand. The heroism of the young 
assassin, and the lofty fanaticism with which he awaited the 
executioner’s sword, had awakened a profound compassion for 
his fate. Yielding to this impulse, Professor De Wette had 
written a letter of condolence to Sand’s mother, crediting the 
act with a patriotic and self-sacrificing motive, and so far allow- 
ing it to be a fine sign of the times, but declaring it neverthe- 
less to be immoral, and laying down the principle that “Evil 
is not to be overcome by evil, but only by the good: no Right 
can be established by wrong, artifice, or violence, and the good 
end does not sanctify the unrighteous means.” For writing 
this letter De Wette was deposed from his chair. Schleier- 
macher, his friend, regarded this act as not only a personal 
wrong, but an indignity to the University ; and, at the very 
time of Mr. Kenrick’s intercourse with him, he convened a 
meeting of De Wette’s friends, to secure him an income under 
his deprivation, Buttmann undertaking the collection of the 
fund, and Reimer acting as its treasurer.* Whilst keeping 
clear, as a foreign guest, of the political ferment of the hour, 
Mr. Kenrick made no secret of his sympathy with these men. 
Though he accepted attentions from some of the Court circle 
to whom he was recommended, there was a limit which his 
liberalism was averse to pass; and, being embarrassed by a 
letter of introduction to the Duke of Cumberland, of which he 
was bound to make use, he adroitly waited to present it till 
the newspapers announced that the Duke had quitted Berlin. 

Rich in the fruits of his year’s industry and opportunities, 
he set out on his homeward way early in July, 1820. Ar- 
ranging a circuitous route to include as much as possible, he 
passed, by Saxony, Bohemia and Bavaria, into the Tyrol and 
Switzerland, forgetting neither person nor place that had any 
special interest for the scholar. Homeric sympathy gives him 





* See a letter of Schleiermacher’s to Liicke, dated June 20, 1820. Aus Schleier- 
macher’s Leben, in Briefen, B. iv. pp. 263, 264. 
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the password to Thiersch in Munich, whose gentlemanly man- 
ners remind him of Oxford. Honour for his favourite Quinc- 
tilian takes him to the Convent Library at St. Gall, where in 
the 15th century the MS. of the Institutes was found. Interest 
in methods of education draws him to Fellenberg at Hofwyl 
and Pestalozzi at Iverdun, with somewhat disappointing re- 
sults. And so, gathering on the road a store of exact and 
well-compared impressions, he returns to the scene of his 
labours, with its difficulties left behind, and its harvest yet 
to reap. His marriage in the following year to Letitia, eldest 
daughter of Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, completed his re-settle- 
ment at York, and opened that delightful home which, under 
different roofs, has for fifty-six years been unchanging in grace 
and brightness, and of which the visitors’ book, had there been 
such a thing, would have contained a rare list of memorable 
names. The death of Mrs. Wellbeloved in the following year 
rendered his accession to the family circle a seasonable source 
of strength. Sharing their sorrow, he infused into it his own 
calmness ; and gave it clear form in his funeral sermon, “The 
Blessings of Children on a virtuous Mother.” To his excellent 
father-in-law, constitutionally variable in health and spirits,’ 
and now bereft of his chief light, he became more and more 
the essential moral support. Bound to him not by affection 
only, but by affinity of pursuits and agreement in tastes and 
principles, he could be his counsellor without a word of 
advice, and act for him by simply acting with him; and so 
sustain his strength by removing its misgivings and leaving 
it free and unembarrassed. In no relation did the singular 
tact which Mr. Kenrick possessed operate more beneficently 
than in his deferential friendship for his venerable colleague, 
whose labours it certainly lightened, whose powers it probably 
prolonged, and whose decline it cheered and tranquillized. 
The even life of study and teaching in which he was now 

established was henceforth undisturbed, so far as we are aware, 
by any question of possible removal, except in the year 1825, 
when a last attempt was made to claim him for the active 
ministry. Mr. Belsham, burdened with increasing infirmities, 
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needed the assistance of a colleague qualified to become his 
successor in the pulpit of Essex-Street chapel, London ; and it 
was understood to be his strong desire that the appointment 
should be made acceptable to Mr. Kenrick. His great attain- 
ments and intellectual authority would doubtless have added 
fresh lustre to the traditional dignity of that position. But, in 
spite of the clearest and pleasantest enunciation, his voice had 
not the strength, or his temperament the physical energy, 
requisite for effective preaching: and he was probably unwill- 
ing to lay aside the fruits of historical and classical research, . 
or to leave them immature, in order to take up theological and 
ecclesiastical studies which had hitherto occupied with him 
only a secondary place. Happily for his College, he was not 
tempted by the opportunity of change. . 

Of the mode in which for thirty years (1810—1840) the 
duties of the Classical department were performed at York, 
each full Divinity Student had a five years’ sample. Yet in 
bearing his testimony he may well distrust its worth: for, 
while he was pupil, he had not earned the competency to 
judge ; and, since that time, no new experience perhaps has 
furnished him with points of comparison. With nothing but 
the German class-rooms to set beside our College recollections, 
we can only say that, in Mr. Kenrick’s treatment of every sub- 
ject, there seemed to be one constant characteristic,—a com- 
prehensive grasp of its whole outline, with accurate scrutiny 
of its separate contents. Nothing fragmentary, nothing discur- 
sive, nothing speculative, broke the proportions or disturbed 
the steady march of his pre-arranged advance. His prolego- 
mena to every classical text furnished a compendium of its 
literary history, and reproduced the conditions of ancient life, 
civic, legal, domestic, personal, under which it arose. The 
reading of it in class was marked by a similar completeness : 
nothing was allowed to slip by without coming into the full 
focus of elucidation: grammatical construction, textual criti- 
cism, archeology, dialect, geography, dates, graces or defects of 
style, all were brought into distinct view ; yet without induc- 
ing any tedious slowness in the progress, or killing out the 
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spirit of the piece. The books which it was the greatest treat 
to read with him were such as abounded in allusions to places, 
persons or events outside the page,—the speeches of Demos- 
thenes, the histories of Herodotus and Thucydides, above all 
perhaps, the letters of Cicero: the ease with which all light 
flowed in that was needful and all was kept out that was 
superfluous, evinced the skill of a master. The same finely 
balanced judgment was apparent in his treatment of transla- 
tion and his choice.of language. His literary taste inclined 
neither to the romantic, like the German, nor to the rhetorical, 
like the French, but rested in the manly English simplicity. 
Above all he disliked the sort of prudish finery by which under- 
bred men of sentiment sometimes make themselves ridiculous. 
A student of this type, coming upon a passage of Tacitus in 
which some German tribe is said to have worn “bracas,” stopped 
at that word, and, on being asked, “ Well,.Mr. B., what does 
bracas mean?” replied with a blush, “A species of habiliment 
for covering the lower part of the body ;” and was relieved of 
his delicacy by Mr. Kenrick’s comment, “Humph, Mr. B., 
commonly called breeches.” Yet, with all his love of plainness 
in its proper place, he rose without effort to the poetic level of 
a Chorus of Sophocles or an Ode of Pindar, and, though still 
insisting on exactitude, would bear nothing that wronged the 
lyrical feeling of the.passage. If there was any defective side 
to his Greek and Latin scholarship, it was in relation to the 
philosophical literature. Plato (except the Apology and the 
Pheedon) and Aristotle were hardly noticed, so far as we know, 
and the speculative treatises of Cicero rarely read. This omis- 
sion was wiser than the course which we have known to be 
followed by another Professor who also had a distaste for 
metaphysics, viz. that of reading the philosophers in order to 
turn them into ridicule. To inspire his pupils with zeal for 
their studies, the teacher does well to take up only such 
authors as kindle his own liveliest interest and draw out his 
richest resources. 

In the present abundance of sensible elementary books for 
the teaching of Greek and Latin, it ought not to be forgotten 
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that Mr. Kenrick was in the front rank of the pioneers of 
improvement. His translation of Zumpt’s Latin Grammar 
(1823) appeared within four years of Valentine Blomfield’s 
edition of Matthie, and was quickly followed by his Exercises 
ov Latin Syntax and Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, 
as well as by his abridged Grammars for the use of Schools. 
Nor can any of his pupils—least of all those who in public 
schools had learned to trip in sense or nonsense verses—ever 
forget the insight given them into idiomatic construction and 
the movement of style by the practice he gave them in writing 
Greek and Latin prose. Scholars have a quick scent for scho- 
larship ; and these publications so far made him known, that 
when the rapid growth of Matthiaw’s Greek Grammar in suc- 
cessive German editions rendered it necessary to reconstruct 
the English translation on a larger scale, the Bishop of London, 
who had not leisure for the task, had recourse to him as best 
qualified to undertake it. The fifth edition, accordingly, in 
which the new matter was incorporated, came out under his 
editorial care. To those who remember its appearance in 1832, 
the title-page carries an invisible trait of character which 
deserves a record. The printer had set up the editor's name 
as the “ Rev. John Kenrick, M.A.,” and sent the proof in that 
form both to Fulham and to York. From the former it was 
returned with the “ Rev.” erased: and from the Right Reverend 
a letter was addressed to the editor, explaining the impossibi- 
lity of conceding the sacred prefix to a person not in Holy 
Orders. Dr. Blomfield the Grecian could look up to the 
Scholar ; but Dr. Blomfield the Bishop must look down on the 
Nonconformist. 

The whole method of Mr. Kenrick in the conduct of his 
department was marked by a paramount devotion to the re- 
quirements of his students, and a disinterested suppression of 
all erudition superfluous for them. Keeping pace himself with 
the newest learning, and familiar with all the debateable ground 
opened by modern philological and historical criticism, he was 
never diverted from the sober task of positive teaching to young 
men who had to learn, or tempted to use his class in subser- 
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vience to his private studies, by pouring into it his unfinished 
reading or displaying to it half a controversy. His Lectures on 
Ancient and on Modern History were models of selection, com- 
pression and proportion. They assumed the hearer to be a 
genuine historical student, whose wants would be met by faith- 
ful and lucid narrative, and well-weighed judgments on public 
events and characters ; and, though full of the outline and move- 
ment inseparable from distinct conceptions, never deviated into 
the biographical, or stood still long enough to become the pic- 
turesque. They told the story of nations, as it happens, in the 
concrete play of incident and balance of passions; massing 
together persons and actions so far as they formed parties and 
were at disposal of a common cause, but never led, by any 
dazzling generalization, to weave the true events into a false 
drama of the past. Further than Guizot his admiration could 
not go with the French school ; and even to him he preferred 
the political wisdom and judicial caution of Hallam. 

In books of civil history, there are usually chapters devoted 
to the progress of science and literature. However valuable 
in themselves, they disagreeably interrupt the thread of the 
narrative ; while, from their very constitution as an intrusive 
segment, they have no internal vital continuity. To avoid 
these disturbing patches of book-criticism, Mr. Kenrick re- 
served their materials, and constructed from them a separate 
course. Under the old title of “Belles Lettres,” he gave, in 
these lectures, a comprehensive history of literature and the 
fine arts in Europe from the Homeric period to the French 
Revolution. So far as he treated the same subjects, and so 
long as he was upon the same period, his course resembled 
and anticipated, in its spirit as in its method, Hallam’s “ Lite- 
rature of Europe in the 15th, 16th and 17th Centuries.” But 
it did not embrace any survey of writers on science: and it 
ranged over thirty centuries instead of three. In this long 
journey there are of course vast barrens, over which the critic, 
who has always his wings, may be permitted to fly: and even 
in the well-watered lands he need not follow every stream. 
Certain it is, however, that under the lecturer’s guidance, not 
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a fountain of true genius was left unvisited, and few untasted ; 
for, besides his terse descriptive sketchés of great writers, he 
gave characteristic extracts and translations which fixed the 
features vividly in the mind. The lectures were a marvel of 
condensation : and the vigour which, nevertheless, breathed 
through them, was doubtless due to the author's personal 
familiarity with so large a proportion of the literature which 
he reviewed. 

Though Mr. Kenrick’s lectures were not published, the 
critical essays and historical works by which he is known as 
an author, grew naturally out of the studies connected with 
his Chair. It was impossible to take Grecian history out of 
its cradle and tell the incidents of its youth without inquiry 
into its parentage and the sources of its speech; and more 
than fifty years ago he had not only accurately defined the 
conception of a Myth, but applied it in detail to the prehistoric 
period of Greece and Rome, within limits of good sense often 
transgressed by Miiller and Niebuhr, yet now recognized as 
just. Several early Reviews of these writers shew that, while 
he appreciated their genius, his judgment could withstand the 
enthusiasm of the one, and his courage question the “divina- 
tion” of the other. And his subsequent “Essay on Primeval 
History” (1846) is a carefully reasoned statement of the prin- 
ciples of criticism applicable to the earliest traditions of 
nations. In like manner it was impossible to read Hero- 
dotus in class without checking him by all that could be 
learned on the banks of the Nile, the coasts of Tyre, and by 
the rivers of Mesopotamia. Hence, he closely followed the 
labours of the Egyptologists from Young to Lepsius, and inter- 
preted the results both in his “Egypt of Herodotus” (1841), 
and in his “Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs” (1850)—both 
of them masterly manuals of whatever is known on their sub- 
ject, and containing models of sagacious criticism on points 
that are doubtful. As the last quarter of a century has already 
added something to our knowledge of ancient Egypt, and the 
sources of further light are not yet exhausted, it is possible 
that the history, so admirably secured up to the author's date, 
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may have to be re-written. With his volume on “ Pheenicia” 
(1855), we think it is otherwise. Here there seems no room 
to hope for any discovery of fresh materials: and of those 
which are in our hands, no more exhaustive treatment, no 
more discriminating criticism, no more constructive use can 
be expected, than are combined in this thorough and highly- 
finished work. 

Throughout his historical and philological writings may be 
observed a certain severe caution, a suspicious reception of 
brilliant ingenuities, which might easily be mistaken for mere 
old-fashioned conservatism. It was, however, the temper of a 
man, not who was unwilling to see as much as others could shew 
him, but who already saw more; who remained unconvinced by 
the clever advocate, because he was the competent judge. More 
than any one we have ever met in life, he surrendered himself 
unconditionally to objective evidence ; would accept anything, 
where this was cogent ; nothing, where it failed. Idle excuses 
for not producing it where it was needed, he could not endure; 
and still less, any tampering with it, or dressing of it up into 
imposing but empty forms. The honest genius of Young was 
more congenial to him than the semi-charlatanism of Cham- 
pollion : and no sooner was the mythical theory, which he was 
one of the first to apply to stories accounting for names and 
customs and buildings, overstrained by the physical mytholo- 
gists on the one hand and Strauss’ Leben Jesu on the other, 
than he intellectually resented the attempt to make a true 
principle responsible for a false consequence. With a high 
appreciation of the cost of knowledge, he distrusted all pro- 
posals to seize it by intuition, or to construct it out of inade- 
quate materials held together by ideal cement. Hence it was 
that he turned a sceptical side towards “the higher criticism,” 
which, in determining the age and genuineness of writings, 
appeals to. the “ asthetic sense,” instead of to “the definite tests 
of history, chronology, and language ;” and said that “to make 
a feeling so difficult of analysis, so various in individuals, and 
so variable in the same individual, so dependent on association 
and idiosyncracy, a test of criticism, is worse than to take the 
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foot of the Chancellor, for the time being, as the standard of 
Long Measure.”* This distrust, however, was perfectly dis- 
interested, felt alike towards those who thus built up history, 
and towards those who pulled it down. The point of his criti- 
cismn pricked all bubbles impartially, and cleared away every- 
thing but the natural sunshine and the wholesome air. In his 
estimate of evidence it must not be supposed that he over- 
looked or depreciated the internal marks of feeling and cha- 
racter, in the right reading of which literary criticism must 
always be largely concerned. His quick rejection of forced 
and artificial combinations arose from a subtle sense of what is 
natural in thought ; and some of his firmest judgments,—e.g. 
on the Homeric question and on the Protevangelion,—were 
derived, in no slight degree, from delicate traces of psycholo- 
gical and moral unity in the writings submitted to his scru- 
tiny. But then, ere he would trust his own “zsthetic feeling,” 
he required that it should produce and define its grounds, so 
as to present itself with adequate justification before other 
minds. And the terms he exacted from himself he deemed 
obligatory upon every scholar: and if any man in the cloak of 
the schools assumed the air of a prophet or “diviner,” he 
promptly and profanely asked him for a “ sign.” 

It remains only to say a few words of Mr. Kenrick as a 
theologian. For two reasons, they cannot give any adequate 
representation of his matured thought on Divine things. The 
materials are too scanty: and they are separated by long 
intervals of time, and are not to be quoted together, as if his 
mind had been stationary through fifty years. That in that 
time his exegetical judgments and his whole attitude towards 
the Scriptures changed to an extent which he himself did not 
measure as it went on, was evidenced by one of his later 
experiences. Being urged to bring out a new edition of his 
father’s “ Exposition of the Historical Writings of the New 
Testament,” he addressed himself with undoubting faith to the 
task of revision. He did not propose to touch the character. 





* The Poetical Element of Roman History, Prospective Review, Vol. II. p. 334. 
1846. 
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istics of the book, and make it a reflection of his own mind 
instead of his father’s; but merely to remove whatever had 
been manifestly outgrown, and bring text and comment into 
such harmony as the author himself would desire with the pre- 
sent state of knowledge. At the very outset he was met by the 
uncritical excision of the introductory chapters of Matthew 
and Luke,—an excision to which no conscientious scholar 
could concede even the negative sanction of silence. In the 
reflections on the Pentecostal descent of the Spirit, he found 
the gift of tongues treated as the miraculous power, instanta- 
neously conferred, of speaking and understanding several 
foreign languages,—an interpretation which he himself had 
unanswerably confuted. In the notes on the proem of John, 
the preference is given to the mode of explanation which he 
regarded as least tenable. On this point perhaps his scruple 
might have been removed by the consideration that he had 
nothing certain to substitute for the construction which he 
deemed inadmissible. For we remember his saying, with the 
playful seriousness which made his presence so winning, that, 
on entering the better world, his first quest would be for the 
Apostle John, and his first word to him, “ Dear Apostle, what 
did you mean by your Proem?” In almost every section, 
however, of the “ Exposition,” he encountered matter which he 
was equally unwilling to alter and to leave unaltered ; and in 
the end he thought it best to abandon the republication, and 
let his father’s volumes repose on their well-merited repute of 
usefulness to two generations. 

The fact that this experience took Mr. Kenrick completely 
by surprise, shews, we have said, that he had gradually, but 
considerably, shifted his theological position. In him, both 
the large change, and the imperfect consciousness of it, were 
perfectly natural. He began life in the school of the elder,— 
the pre-Channing,— English Unitarianism, and apparently 
rested contentedly on its characteristic postulates and proposi- 
tions ;-—its Natural Theology of the scientific type, in which 
God results as First Cause from the inadequacy of Second 
Causes, and a Future Life remains a dark precarious possi- 
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bility ; its Christian Revelation, as the disclosure, by a mira- 
culously accredited messenger, of supplementary truth not 
otherwise accessible. Other theory of the world and of the 
Divine relation to Man than this doctrine involves, we see no 
reason to suppose that Mr. Kenrick ever deliberately adopted. 
His aversion to speculative systems indisposed him for begin- 
ning again from the beginning: nor -did he feel drawn to- 
wards the pretensions of the a-priori schools of thought by 
the mystical phraseology of Schleiermacher and the indistinct 
propositions of Bunsen. Rather than commit himself to these 
hazy tracks, he preferred “stare super antiquas vias.” His 
Christianity therefore appeared to remain, in its essence, a 
Religion of Authority, depending for its weight on its cre- 
dentials of miracle. Discipleship, in this view, consists in 
believing what the gospel says and doing what it bids, be- 
cause its messengers held a commission to teach and to com- 
mand ; the New Testament writings containing the record 
of their message. These lines of thought, which we still meet 
in later productions, are most distinct perhaps in his Sermon 
of 1813, “The Necessity of Revelation to teach the Doctrine 
of a Future Life,” and in that of 1836, “The Authority of 
Jesus as a divinely-inspired Teacher, sufficient for the Evi- 
dence and the Efficacy of Christianity.” And the vehemence 
with which Theodore Parker assailed this theory of Autho- 
rity was the decisive reason, with Mr. Kenrick, for ranking 
him among the opponents of Christianity ; though he natu- 
rally dwelt, with more offended feeling, on the disparaging 
terms applied to the person of Jesus. There is no doubt then 
that, when challenged to take sides, he would have ranged him- 
self still with the ranks of accredited religion, known to be 
true not by its contents but by its attested source. 

Yet his critical acumen, directed upon the Scriptures, led 
him to inevitable concessions which, though inconsiderable 
when taken one by one, insensibly perforated and “ honey- 
combed” the whole ground of that older theory. While repel- 
ling “Strauss’s attack upon the evidences of Revelation,” he 
admits the co-existence of myth and history, and the need of 
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discrimination to separate them.* While vindicating the his- 
torical fidelity of the synoptical Gospels, he establishes in them 
a scale of true and less true, not excluding the false and con- 
tradictory, and gives the highest credit to an evangelist who 
cannot be claimed as an eye-witness of what he relates He 
contends earnestly for the genuineness of the prophecies attri- 
buted to Christ respecting the approaching end of the world 
and his own coming on the clouds to judge mankind ; yet re- 
linquishes their truth, and admits that they were spoken under 
illusion.t He resolves the inspiration on the day of Pentecost 
into eager, fluent, even inarticulate speech, the utterance of 
intense emotion ; and the gift of tongues at Corinth, into the 
outpouring of religious feeling in the Christian assembly by 
JSoreigners in their own language ; on both occasions reducing 
to a human phenomenon a ydpwya which certainly is repre- 
sented as Divine§ Whether history coloured by tradition 
and mixed with myths, Apostles whose access of enthusiasm 
is construed into a descent of the Spirit, and a Prophet sub- 
ject to mistaken visions of his own functions and the world’s 
future, leave standing ground for a dictatorial and oracular 
revelation, to be taken on trust of its credentials, appears to us 
more than doubtful. But if this is not the kind of Revelation 
which our nature needs, if the prior conditions of religious 
apprehension and spiritual conviction are already given in the 
constitution of our mind, and only require, for their awakening 
into explicit truth, the objective appeal of a life and soul given 
to God in free and filial sacrifice—then do we carry, in our 
conscience, reason, and affections, a verifying power which 
supersedes dictation and renders the fallibilities of an inspired 
soul innocuous. We have little doubt that, with Mr. Kenrick, 
as with many of his contemporaries, an ever-deepening rever- 
ence for the inward spirit and personal attributes of Christ 
silently substituted itself for the subjection of intellect and 





* Prospective Review, Vol. VI. p. 75. 

¢ Biblical Essays. On the Gospel of Mark. 

t Theological Review, Vol. II. p. 253. 

§ Prospective Review, Vol. VIII. p. 303. Biblical Essays, The Gift of Tongues, 
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will to his dicta; and rendered it possible, so long as that 
divine image remained clear, to admit without a shock some 
inaccurate reports of his words and some’erroneous conceptions 
in his mind. But for this change, rendering his discipleship 
less an obedience to Christ than a communion with him, he 
could never have yielded so much to critical evidence with so 
calm a faith. Into what a flutter of “abhorrence ” is Mr. Bel- 
sham thrown by an account (evidently from the Gottingen 
student himself of 1819) of the lectures of a rationalist class- 
room: “TI love the critical, I abhor the theological works of 
the German writers. I am astonished that the absurd hypo- 
thesis of anti-supernaturalism should have prevailed to such a 
degree. Is it possible that those who hold such opinions should 
be serious? Must they not certainly know, that to deny the 
miracles of Christ is to deny his divine mission, which is itself 
a miracle; and that, in fact, it is downright infidelity ?”* 
Could any one whose religion was held fast by the screw of 
this logic have maintained “sweet counsel ” and unconstrained 
affection with the ever-moving mind of John James Tayler? 
Could he have so felt the power of quite a different school 
of thought, as to pronounce the concluding treatise in “ Essays 
and Reviews,” “the Novum Organum of Biblical Interpreta- 
tion ”?+—a treatise the effect of which is to clear the spiritual 
aspects of Scripture from all dependence on disputable “ evi- 
dences ;” and which speaks in this wise: “The life of Christ, 
regarded quite naturally as of one ‘who was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin,’ is also the life and 
centre of Christian teaching. There is no higher aim which 
the preacher can propose to himself than to awaken what may 
be termed the feeling of the presence of God and the mind 
of Christ in Scripture; not to collect evidences about dates 
and books, or to familiarize metaphysical distinctions ; but to 
make the heart and conscience of his hearers bear him witness 
that the lessons which are contained in Scripture,—lessons of 





* Williams's Memoirs of Thomas Belsham, p. 703. 
¢ Theological Review, Vol. I. p. 49. 
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justice and truth,—lessons of mercy and peace,—of the need 
of man and the goodness of God to him,—are indeed not 
human but divine.”"* Without attributing to Mr. Kenrick 
any conscious removal from his early theological position, we 
yet believe that his judgment had led him to conclusions, and 
the currents of life floated him into a climate of feeling, con- 
genial only with a philosophy other than he had imbibed ; 
and that, whether or not it found a place in his understanding, 
it had some secret. harmony with the largeness of his later 
sympathy and serenity of his faith. 

Never were great and various gifts held more modestly or 
used more disinterestedly than Mr. Kenrick’s. Of his title to 
take his part in the foremost discussions of European learning 
he could not be ignorant ; and the firmness of his judgments 
shews that his intellect was unembarrassed by enfeebling self- 
distrust. But this firmness, far from being a self-assertion, 
arose in fact from self-forgetfulness ; the security which he 
felt came from his free surrender of personal prejudice and 
will to the truth of things as it traced itself before him. He 
was so far above the level of either vanity or dogmatism, that 
cynicism itself could not-think of them in his presence. And 
how readily he placed his vast knowledge and wise counsels 
at the disposal of others, is privately known to many a strug- 
gling student and man of letters, and publicly attested by the 
admirable condition of the Museum at York in its department 
of Antiquities. So quickly, indeed, in his very manner, did his 
kindly nature come to the front and seize what was of interest 
to you, that you would hardly suspect the treasures of thought 
that lay behind, were it not for the fine sense and delicate 
light with which the commonest topics were touched, and the 
deliberate yet easy finish of his most colloquial speech. Pre- 
cisely because he was absolutely simple and natural, he could 
never lay aside the ways of the scholar, and with his refined 
courtesy be mistaken for a mere man of the world: his very 
passages of wit were too far from nonsense, and too terse in 





* Essays and Reviews : Jowett’on the Interpretation of Scripture, p. 430. 
VOL. XIV. 2 E 
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form, to flow from less practised faculties: they were more 
like the well-aimed flash of some dramatic dialogue, than the 
random stroke of social repartee. Beyond the inner circle of 
his friends, he left so much the impression of dignity, if not of 
reserve, that this lighter play of his nature may seem hardly 
credible. But in truth he was susceptible through life of the 
most friendly alternations of gravity and laughter: on the first 
touch of sunshine the grey depths of his vast sense and know- 
ledge leapt up and sparkled. Professor Mylne’s account of 
him at College might be summed up in the proverbial expres- 
sion, “an old head on young shoulders ;” and this expression 
curiously gives his physical as well as his moral portraiture. 
Look at him in his lecture-chair, at the age of thirty, and cut 
off from view all below his face, and in the massive brow, the 
steady eyes, the full deliberate lips and measured frugality of 
words, you would take him for a veteran scholar who had 
taught so long as to have outgrown the use of books. Look 
at him at the age of sixty as he passes in the street, noticing 
him however only from behind, and in the springy step, the 
falling shoulders, the straight unburdened figure, you might 
suppose him a youth on some brisk errand. Within, as well 
as without, there was a blending in him of the young with 
the mature, of boyish humour and sensitive purity with in- 
tellectual strength and moral dignity. This delightful union 
endeared him all the more to his intimate friends, because 
inconspicuous to others: it was a kind of precious secret 
reserved for them. If you were a stranger, you were indeed 
still secure of the pleasantest courtesy from him, till you 
shewed yourself a fool or something worse. If that happened, 
you felt, you knew not whence, a sudden shock, as if you had 
sailed full speed upon a sunken reef. Without positive rebuke, 
he had a negative way of cutting short folly and shaming 
wrong, which had the effect of summary and unanswerable 
justice. But this administration of the cold bath to what he 
disapproved, though often best for quenching the ill, was not 
so much a purposed treatment of it as a mere arrest of his 
natural sympathy, and falling back into reserve. With all 
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his patience and geniality, there can be no doubt that a little 
sense and a good deal of character were essential to call forth 
his confidence and affection. 

That such a man as we have described should be faithful to 
. his convictions, and cheerfully accept the scale of duty which 
might be compatible with them, is so much a matter of course, 
that we will not dishonour him by suggesting how much greater 
a place he might have filled in the world had that place been 
determined by his powers alone without his conscience. He 
was above ambition, incapable of pretence, eager to see things 
as they are, and assured that, through the darkness that some- 
times enfolds them, the only guide is the unswerving love of 
truth; and, accepting life for service, not for sway, he never 
measured his sphere to see whether it was small or great, but 
deemed it enough to bear his witness where he stood, and 
help, as he might, the companions of his way. He has lived 
long enough to gather in something of their gratitude and 
love. And now—to use his own last words—“comes at length 
the happy change,” through which he “knows even as he is 


known.” 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 





VI—HUMAN AUTOMATISM. 


Principles of Mental Physiology. By Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
C.B., F.RS., &. Fourth Edition. London: King & Co. 
1877. 

The Physical Basis of Mind. By G. H. Lewes. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1877. 

Body and Mind: a Lecture. By Prof. W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 
Fortnightly Review, December, 1874. 


ENGLAND has long been pre-eminently the land where the 
senses and the understanding receive supreme homage. Cole- 
ridge, and other distinguished writers of the same mental type, 
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have done their best to transplant from Continental into En- 
glish soil a recognition of such supersensual sources of truth 
as the pure reason, the moral discernment, the spiritual insight 
of the affections. But though such doctrines, whether imported 
or indigenous, have doubtless produced and are producing most 
excellent and precious results in individual minds, and are 
keeping alive in our thought and literature an interest in all 
the diviner aspects of human life, it still remains true that 
the philosophical writings which command extensive circula- 
tion, and the philosophical lectures which are most largely 
attended and most loudly applauded, are those which seek to 
bring all truth and knowledge within the range of our sensa- 
tional experience. Even in religion, the English mind finds it 
difficult to accept any evidence which does not finally come 
home to the criterion of the senses, and hence we may well 
look forward with some anxiety to the future in store for this 
country, when science and criticism shall have totally under- 
mined that unintelligent but most potent reverence for a mira- 
culously-attested Word of God which has long, we think, been 
one of the chief safeguards of our national morality and virtue. 
While some of the many inquiring minds who are now being 
led to distrust the so-called “ Evidences of Religion,” still find 
a secure basis for their fundamental theological beliefs in the 
indisputable facts furnished by consciousness, by nature, and 
by history, it can hardly be doubted that a large proportion of 
those who throw off the authority of an infallible book, throw 
off at the same time their interest in religious utterances and 
institutions, and betake themselves to the most popular philo- 
sophical writings of the day, or to some lecture-hall, where 
they learn that man is an automaton, and that a clear percep- 
tion of the truth of Evolution renders all theological assump- 
tions superfluous and impertinent. No doubt, much of the 
interest and enthusiasm which have recently attended these 
distinetly anti-theological expositions of human nature and 
the universe is due to inevitable reaction. The lecturer re- 
gards himself as the triumphant representative of that Physical 
Science which narrow-minded theologians have so long ill- 
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treated and repressed, and can hardly resist the temptation 
to carry his victory too far, and to attempt the forcible annex- 
ation of territory to which he has no rightful claim; while his 
hearers, glad to be freed from the tyranny of irrational and un- 
charitable creeds, eagerly follow in the footsteps of their fluent 
and confident leader, fail to discriminate between his facts and 
his theories, and in the excitement and novelty of the enter- 
prize do not realize the unpleasant truth that this so-called 
science only achieves its pretended conquests at the expense 
of devastating that fertile region of moral and religious expe- 
rience, whence their own higher life has drawn its most whole- 
some nourishment. If this anti-theological bias, however, were 
the only cause of the present alienation of much of our cul- 
tured as well as our uncultured thought from religious belief, 
we might well be content to let time and reflection restore the 
due balance between the spheres of Science and Theology. We 
should reasonably expect, in that case, that when religious 
teaching had learned to confine itself to its legitimate function, 
to declaring, that is, the existence and the character of an 
all-pervading Spirit, whose uniform mode of energizing in the 
external world it is for Physical Science to reveal, while Theo- 
logy investigates His relations to the moral and spiritual 
nature of man, the antagonism between scientific and theo- 
logical truth would happily terminate; that the savant, on the 
one hand, would busy himself with unravelling and utilizing 
the modes of energy manifested in the outer world ; that the 
theologian, on the other hand, would gratefully receive this 
precious gift of increasing scientific insight, and would repay 
the benefit by vivifying man’s consciousness of a Divine Pre- 
sence in nature and humanity, and by disclosing the wondrous 
light and strength and comfort which miraculously visit the 
soul, when man dies to passion and selfishness, and freely 
surrenders himself to the guidance of the Living God within 
him. It is, however, evident that the present mood of scien- 
tific thought and sentiment all over the civilized world, and 
especially in this country, is not such as to encourage the 
expectation that Culture -and Faith will speedily enter upon 
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amicable relations. Far more ambitious aims than were ever 
before cherished now occupy the minds of most of the intel- 
lectual leaders in the study of nature, and these aims must 
either be in great measure substantiated or else proved wholly 
chimerical, before the ground will be cleared for the establish- 
ment of a definite understanding between liberal theology and 
general knowledge and literature. Few thoughtful persons can 
avoid feeling in some degree the potent domination of that far- 
sweeping idea of Evolution to which convergent discoveries in 
dynamical and biological science have recently given birth. 
There is, beyond question, a powerful fascination in the con- 
ception that the present matter and energy in the universe 
exist in unchanged amount from eternity to eternity, and that 
all past, present aud future modes of activity and collocation, 
whether mineral or organic, have been, and ever will be, the 
necessary outcome of the material or ethereal constitution of 
the cosmical elements. Many, indeed, and we among the 
number, believe that there are features in this doctrine 
which are at once new, true and important, but still maintain 
that what is scientifically tenable in it both harmonizes with, 
and indeed logically demands, the recognition of a Power be- 
hind phenomena, in whom have ever been potentially present 
all the marvels of beauty and wise arrangement, all the trea- 
sures of intelligence, love and genius, the successive manifes- 
tation of which Evolution discloses. The science of to-day, 
however, is by no means convinced of this, and will certainly 
not admit the necessity of postulating the existence of One in 
whose being all the life and consciousness that nature evolves 
is already involved, till it has exhausted every possible attempt 
to explain the existing universe of matter and of mind by the 
spontaneous combination and interaction of material units on 
the one hand, and of units of sentiency on the other. That 
these elementary units are of such a character and possessed 
of such principles of movement and association, that by their 
mutual play they do at length gradually eliminate undesirable 
collocations of matter and force, and give prevalence and per- 
sistency to those which are harmonious and beautiful, the 
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Evolutionist of course freely allows, and did this concession 
afford an adequate basis for theological ideas and beliefs, 
Mr. Spencer's claim to. be considered the reconciler of Re- 
ligion and Science would no doubt be well-founded. It is 
clear, however, that if Evolution is so interpreted as to furnish 
no other point of contact with the religious consciousness than 
the above, then must Theology either utterly succumb, or else 
find solid grounds for disputing and refuting this alleged ex- 
planation of the phenomena of nature and of human life. 

It is not our purpose in this paper to attempt to justify our 
belief that the advocates of Evolution will ultimately feel 
themselves compelled to admit that there is no intelligible 
passage from the mineral to the organic realm save through 
the incoming and activity of a higher type of energy, which is 
not continuous with the lower forms of force, but rather over- 
rules and controls them in obedience to formative ideas. We 
prefer at present to confront the current form of the Evolution 
theory at a later stage, to take our stand on the realities of 
consciousness (which of all realities are most directly acces- 
sible), and to contend that the efforts of Evolutionists to bring 
humanity within the range of their general principle, that all 
the higher forms of life have an adequate explanation in the 
lower forms which precede them, come, in the instance of 
human nature at all events, into fatal collision with immovable 
and indisputable facts. It is probably true, as some distin- 
guished physiologists have maintained, that life is always 
prior to organism, and creates its own requisite organs in the 
apparently structureless protoplasm. As this, however, may be 
open to question, we will not here insist upon it, but will take 
as our thesis the proposition, that there is an element in human 
nature which uses the brain as its instrument, and which stands 
therefore to cerebral molecular changes, not in the relation of an 


accompaniment or a consequent, but in that of an antecedent 
and true cause of the changes in question. That control over 
lower forms of force by a new and higher power, which in the 
case of all organic life we are disposed to assume, can in the 
case of man, we think, be shewn to be an unmistakable reality. 
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If this be so, however, what becomes of “the principle of con- 
tinuity,” which is the very pith and marrow of the popular 
form of the Evolution doctrine? How can a power which 
exercises its causality over the fabric of the body, be itself but 
the subjective counterpart of those changes in the cerebrum 
which constitute the scientific aspect of our conscious exist- 
ence? Our scientific expositors of this school seek to explain 
how, according to the laws of molecular physics, the atoms and 
the ether form themselves into the various modes of organic 
existence, and at length assume such complex relations, in the 
case of animal structures, that under certain circumstances of 
nervous arrangement and movement, a new phenomenon or 
attribute, that of sentiency, arises; and as the interactions of 
the animal and its surroundings become still more complicated, 
the cerebral structure acquires greater elaboration, and sen- 
tiency rises into the human consciousness; when lo! these 
modes of sentiency, which are but the subjective aspects of 
certain kinds of nervous change, start up now and assume the 
dignity of independent causes, and turning round upon the 
brain, of whose movements they are, on evolutionist principles, 
if not the products, at least the mere inoperative accompani- 
ments, begin to use that elaborate organ as a machine at their 
disposal, and so modify its molecular arrangements as to set the 
laws of physics, and therefore all scientific exposition, at utter 
defiance. If this deliverance of consciousness, that we are 
the true cause of our muscular movements, be accepted, then 
the spheres of physics and psychology invade each other, and 
should it so happen, as consciousness also testifies is the case, 
that this disturber of molecular movements can exercise in 
some cases a free, that is an uncaused choice, then Evolution 
has, indeed, evolved a creature from whom she naturally 
shrinks, a creature with whom her science is unable in some 
measure to deal, and whose movements bid fair to interfere 
seriously with her boasted prevision of events. We will first 
discuss the devices whereby recent scientific teachers strive to 
explain away this mysterious presence, among the products 
- of Evolution, of a volitional energy of which Evolution can 
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furnish no adequate account, and which appears to refute its 
pretensions, and then we will inquire of Dr. Carpenter and 
others what is the probable relation of this Will-power to the 
mechanism of body and mind. 

About the year 1870, Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, in his 
“Theory of Practice,” called the attention of Evolutionists to 
this question, and since then Mr. Douglas A. Spalding has 
never missed an opportunity of reminding them what a serious 
blunder they commit, if they venture to speak of our sentient 
or volitional states as being in any sense the causes of our 
bodily activity. Mr. Hodgson thus illustrates the doctrine to 
which, under the name of “Human Automatism,” so much 
attention has been lately directed, especially since Professors 
Huxley and Clifford have lent their scientific reputation to its 
support : 

“A burnt child dreads the fire: why? Because the nerve-move- 
ments supporting the sensation are continued into the movements 
supporting the emotion. A burnt child avoids the fire: why? 
Because the nerve-movements supporting the emotion are continued 
into the movements supporting the muscular action.”* 


Mr. Spalding expresses himself in a similar strain : 


“ Sitting in his easy chair, Mr. Brown debates with himself how 
much he will give to the Mill Memorial Fund. Greed, small 
vanity, respect for Mr. Mill, the fear of being thought shabby, and 
perhaps a score of other mental states come and go, and at last he 
writes a cheque for £5. Mr. Brown was aware of the mental side 
of his deliberations, while the corresponding physical changes in 
his nervous system were hidden from his observation. Hence the 
easy mistake of supposing that in signing the cheque, the fingers 
moved in obedience to the spiritual direction.”+ 


This doctrine has undergone some extension since Mr. Hodg- 
son first published it. He declares that there is evidence to 
shew that nerve currents are causes of states of consciousness, 
but there is no evidence to shew that states of consciousness 
are causes of nerve currents. It was in this form that Pro- 


* Theory of Practice, Vol. I. 425. 
+ Nature,-Jan. 8, 1874. 
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fessor Huxley and Lord Amberley adopted it, and the latter, 
strange to say, discovered in it a mighty bulwark “against 
the semi-scientific materialism of our time.” It is somewhat 
curious that these writers should not have seen the inconsist- 
ency of allowing that motions in the sensory nerves can affect 
consciousness, while denying a converse power in mental states 
to produce nervous and muscular change. If matter can act 
on mind, why should not mind re-act on matter? Probably 
their acceptance of this inconsistency was partly due to their 
wish to carry scepticism no further than the necessities of 
their theory of the universe required. In admitting that the 
external world awakens our perceptive consciousness, no harm 
was done to the principles of Evolution, provided it was dis- 
tinctly understood that the consciousness thus generated should 
go no further, should exercise no disturbing influence on those 
molecular movements in which alone physical science feels 
an interest. The theory of Automatism assumed, however, its 
complete development in Professor Clifford's Lecture on Body 
and Mind. This popular lecturer distinctly declines to admit 
a causal relation either way; and if we ask the grounds of this 
refusal, we must be content with his positive assertion that 
“the only thing which influences matter is the position of 
surrounding matter, or the motion of surrounding matter.”* 
This Lecture on “Body and Mind” is a conspicuous instance of 
that indiscriminate confounding of scientific truths with mere 
speculative dogmas which too many of our savans now affect, 
and which can have no other results than those of degrading 
science and of seriously misleading public opinion. The doc- 
trine of Human Automatism, he assures us, is “a result to 
which all the greatest minds that have studied this question 
in the right way have gradually been approximating for a long 





* In reference to Professor Clifford’s method of deciding the question by an 
assertion of his inability to conceive how molecules can be moved, save by neigh- 
bouring molecules, the following remark by Dr. Carpenter is worth noting: ‘‘I am 
yet to learn that either in this or any other case our deductions from experience 
are to be limited by our ability to supply their rationale.”—Contemporary Review, 
February, 1875, p. 416. 
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time.” Mark the expression, “in the right way”—in other 
words, in Professor Clifford’s way. Is not this the quintes- 
sence of “orthodoxy”? Surely there is some reason to fear 
lest in escaping from the dogmatism of theology our free- 
thinkers may encounter a scarcely less virulent and noxious 
dogmatism on the part of certain one-sided physicists.* And 
what is somewhat grotesque is, that within a page or two of 
this bold assertion, that among competent men there is a 
rapidly approaching consensus on this question, Professor Clif- 
ford actually overlooks his own theory, and slips unconsciously 
into the ordinary belief in the interaction of body and mind. 

On page 21 of the reprint of the Lecture by the Sunday Lec- 
ture Society, we read : 

“Tt is not a right thing to say, for example, that the mind is a 
force, because if the mind were a force, we should be able to per- 
ceive it. _ I should be able to perceive your mind and to measure it, 
but I cannot ; I have absolutely no means of perceiving your mind. 
I judge by analogy that it exists, and the instinct which leads me 
to come to that conclusion is the social instinct, as it has been 
formed in me by generations during which men have lived together, 
and they could not have lived together unless they had gone upon that 
supposition.” 

Professor Clifford here forgets that a “supposition” is neither 
a molecule nor a motion of molecules, and therefore, on his 
theory, can in no way interfere with the activity of the human 
beings who thus group themselves in societies. Were they 
all unconscious automata, and Professor Clifford the one 
favoured mortal who had passed into the conscious stage, the 
molecules in the creatures around him, once set in motion, 





* We are not disposed to exchange our Christian Theism for the principles of 
Positivism and the Religion of Humanity, but we do think that the following recent 
utterance by Mr. Frederic Harrison is as true as it is sad: ‘‘ We live amidst a con- 
stant and growing usurpation of science in the province of philosophy, of biology 
in the province of sociology, of physics in that of religion. Nothing is more common 
than the use of the term science, when what is meant is merely physical and phy- 
siological science, not social and moral science. The arrogant attempts to dispose 
of the deepest moral truths of human nature on a bare physical or physiological 
basis is almost enough to justify the insurrection of some impatient theologians 
against science itself.” —Nineteenth Century, June, 1877, p. 631. 
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would, if his view be the correct one, have played their merry 
game in the self-same way, and would afford our Professor no 
possible clue to the secret whether they were accompanied in 
their dances by a parallel series of states of consciousness, or 
were only in the position of the molecules of Professor Hux- 
ley’s frog, who performed no contemptible achievements when 
its head was cut off. The logical outcome of this theory can- 
not be more accurately and forcibly expressed than in the 
words of Dr. Carpenter, who thus characterizes Professor 
Huxley’s views : 

“Tf his present doctrine be true, not only of particular cases, but 
of human life generally, it follows that its stream would flow on 
exactly as it does, if we had no consciousness at all of what we are 
about ; that the actions and reactions of the ‘ideagenous molecules’ 
would do the work of the philosopher, even if they never generated 
ideas in his mind ; that he would give forth its results in books or 
lectures, not from any desire that his books should be read and his 
lectures heard, so as to bring the thoughts of other minds into rela- 
tion with his own, but simply because certain molecular motions in 
his brain call forth the movements of speech or writing ; and that, 
in like manner, the noblest works of genius—the master-pieces of 
the poet, the artist, and the musician—would none the less have 
been produced, if the ‘symbols in consciousness’ had never been 
evoked in their producers’ nature, and would prove none the less 
attractive to other automata, if the molecular movements of their 
brains should be equally incapable of exciting either intellectual or 
emotional activity ; such activity being, to use a legal phrase, mere 
‘surplusage.’ To me this seems like a reductio ad absurdum ; but 
that is, I have been publicly informed, because I am getting old and 
my brain is becoming ossitied, so as no longer to be able to keep up 
with the advance of other brains.” * 


An avenging Nemesis seems to follow in the footsteps of 
our English devotees of mere sensuous knowledge, and to 
punish them for their one-sided rejection of some of the most 
important facts of consciousness by causing them to utter, in 
the very name of practical common sense, doctrines quite as 





* Mental Physiology, Preface to Fourth Edition, p. xxix, and Contemporary 
Review, May, 1875. 
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preposterous as any of those to which the extravagance of 
German speculation has led its votaries. Scarcely, for in- 
stance, have the charms of Evolution drawn away public 
attention from Mr. J. S. Mill’s account of matter as mere sen- 
sation and possibilities of sensation, and of man as a series of 
conscious states, strangely cognizant of itself as a series, than 
Evolution in turn generates another paradox equally un- 
natural, and Professor Clifford confidently proclaims his 
startling theory as one which is (a few individual thinkers 
excepted) “the doctrine of Science at the present day.” A 
little further on, in the article from which we have quoted 
above, Dr. Carpenter, in reference to Professor Clifford’s as- 
sertion that there is a parallelism between mental facts and 
physical facts, but no interference of one with the other, 
observes : 


“TI think most of the readers of this remarkable passage will 
agree with me, that the only justification of it which the writer 
could give would be his own proposition of a scientific rationale of 
the phenomena to be accounted for. But so far is he from attempt- 
ing this, that he abandons the attempt as hopeless ; repudiating 
Professor Huxley’s admission of a causal relation between neuroses 
and psychoses, as no less unscientific than the converse ; and revert- 
ing to what is really the Leibnitzian doctrine of ‘ pre-established har- 
monies’ without its theology,—of which Professor Huxley remarks 
that those may accept it who choose to do so.” 


In the earlier part of his Lecture, Professor Clifford does, 
indeed, speak of this mysterious parallelism of perfectly inde- 
pendent trains of phenomena, as though it were a sort of pre- 
established harmony, which he would have been inclined to 
explain by the hypothesis of some superhuman causality, had 
it not been for the apparent absence in the universe of a cos- 
mical brain competent for such vast and complex pre-arrange- 
ments. In the absence of such a resource, however, he appears 
to feel, as his Lecture draws to a close, that something must 
be done to link together by some community of substance or 
causality these otherwise quite astounding coincidences. He 
devotes a paragraph, accordingly, to an attempt to bridge over 
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the gulf between the two sets of phenomena ; and in this part 
of his Lecture, if we understand him aright, he virtually unsays 
much of what he had before insisted on. “The reality which 
underlies matter,” he tells us, “the reality which we perceive 
as matter, is that same stuff which being compounded together 
in a particular way produces mind.” Comparing this with 
another passage in which he declares “that in order to save 
continuity in our belief, we are obliged to assume that along 
with every motion of matter, whether organic or inorganic, 
there is some fact which corresponds to the mental fact in 
ourselves,” it would appear that he regards matter and mind 
as merely the two aspects of one substance, and that accord- 
ingly a special arrangement of the nervous system is but the 
objective phase of a particular form of consciousness; the 
various molecular movements of the brain have each their 
own sentient side, and these form by their complex and varied 
combinations the ever-shifting scenery of our mental life. 

This view is surely hardly consistent with the previous 
assertion, “that the physical facts go by themselves, and the 
mental facts by themselves ;” for wherever a physical fact goes, 
it now appears that a corresponding mental fact of necessity 
accompanies it, so that the changes in brain-matter produced 
by influences from the outer world naturally present as their 
other face certain forms of sensational consciousness. We 
believe, however, that this is Professor Clifford’s ultimate solu- 
tion of his mystery, and, indeed, it seems to us the conclusion 
to which the present view of Evolution must inevitably tend. 
The “law of continuity” forbids that any perfectly novel 
element shall ever appear upon the stage of existence ; simple 
modes of sentiency, then, must have been present all through 
the process of development, and man’s ripest consciousness is 
but a very elaborate compound of the same. That is to say, our 
conviction of the unity and abiding identity of our conscious 
life, as well as the conviction of our causal power over bodily 
movement, are both alike illusory. The elements of our con- 
sciousness are shewn to be in as perpetual a flux as are those 
of our body, if prevalent scientific speculation becomes esta- 
blished truth. 
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There has lately appeared, however, from the veteran pen of 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, in his work on “ The Physical Basis of Mind,” 
an attempt to preserve the spirit of the present Evolution 
scheme and yet do as little violence as possible to conscious- 
ness. In opposition to Professors Huxley and Clifford, he dis- 
tinctly maintains that our subjective states do exert a causal 
influence over our bodily actions, and he appeals to conscious- 
ness as sutticient evidence of this position ; yet he still holds 
fast to Mr. Spencer's principle, that states of brain and states 
of consciousness are but the objective and subjective aspects 
of the same unknowable energy. The substance of his doc- 
trine may be gathered from the following extract : 


“If the hand be passing over a surface, there is accompanying 
this movement a succession of muscular and tactile feelings which 
may be said to be collateral products. But the feeling which 
accompanies one muscular contraction is itself the stimulus of the 
next contraction ; if anywhere during the passage the hand comes 
upon a spot in the surface which is wet or rough, the ebange in 
feeling thus produced, although a collateral product of the move- 
ment, instantly changes the direction of the hand, suspends or 
alters the course—that is to say, the cvllateral product of one 
movement becomes a directing factor in the succeeding movement.” * 


Mr. Lewes’ view is thus virtually identical with the views 
of Mr. Spencer and Mr. Bain. They all regard mind and 
body as constituting what the latter calls “a double-faced 
unity "—one substance with two sets of properties, the phy- 
sical and the mental, all conscious states having their counter- 
parts in corresponding arrangements of cerebral matter. But 
while the other exponents of this doctrine admit (in opposition 
to Professor Clifford) that these two sets of properties, inherent 
in one substance, do interact, they do not volunteer any ex- 
planation of how this interaction can take place. This omis- 
sion Mr. Lewes seeks to supply, and in so doing, we think, 
exposes the untenable character of the whole theory. How is 
it conceivable that the present sensation, whose very existence 


* P. 407. 
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(we are told) is necessarily bound up with a simultaneous 
cerebral state, should be competent to be the cause of a suc- 
ceeding and different nervous condition? On Mr. Lewes’ own 
theory, the sensation in question continues exactly so long as 
its cerebral aspect remains unchanged, so that in order that it 
may prove the cause of a change in this cerebral aspect, it 
must first clear the way by ceasing to exist. Nor, indeed, does 
the appeal to consciousness at all support the assertion that 
the sensation is the primary cause of the muscular movement. 
In all cases of true volition, it is not the passive sensation but 
the Self who feels the sensation that consciousness declares to 
be seat and source of man’s causality; and by analogy we may 
well suppose that even in our own automatic movements (as 
in starting back from a sudden blow), or in the actions of the 
lower animals, it is not to the sensation that is felt, but to the 
vital organizing energy which feels the affection, that we must 
ascribe all bodily activity. 

We believe, then, it is quite impossible to give any inter- 
pretation of man’s nature, at once self-consistent and in har- 
mony with the clear testimony of consciousness, which dves 
not regard Spirit and Body as independent entities, most 
closely connected, indeed, and exerting vast influence on 
each other, yet mutually related, not as the two sides of a 
“double-faced ‘unity,’ not as the music to the harp, but as 
the musician to the instrument, the rider to the herse. The 
fitness of the latter simile to indicate the relation of the soul 
to its nervous organs will be more clearly seen if we remem- 
ber that the horse often journeys on by habit, and so relieves 
the rider from the necessity of attention, and at other times 
runs away with the rider against the will of the latter, and 
may become a source of serious injury instead of useful help. 
The precise nature of this connection between Mind and Brain 
has been admirably expounded and illustrated by Dr. Car- 
penter in his valuable treatise on “Mental Physiology,” and 
it is noteworthy that this eminent Biologist, who has made 
the automatic mechanism of human and animal life a special 
study, and who, there is reason to believe, understands both 
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the great range of its operation and its rationale as well, at 
least, as any man, can after reflection thus sum up his con- 
clusion : 

“ After an attentive re-examination of the whole question, I find 
nothing in the results of more recent researches to shake the con- 
viction at which I arrived nearly forty years ago, of the existence of 
a fundamental distinction, not only between the Rational actions of 
sentient beings guided by experience, and the Automatic movements 
of creatures whose whole life is obviously but the working of a 
mechanism—but also between those actions (common to man and 
intelligent brutes) which are determined by a preponderating attrac- 
tion towards an object present to the consciousness, and those 
(peculiar, as I believe, to man) in which there is, at one stage or 
another, that distinct purposive intervention of the self-conscious 
Ego which we designate Will, whereby the direction of the activity 
is moditied,” * 

Dr. Carpenter and Mr. G. H. Lewes both emphatically pro- 
test against the doctrine of Human Automatism, but the protest 
of the former reaches to a far more vital point than does that 
of the latter. Mr. Lewes thinks that Automatism vanishes if it 
can be shewn that Man’s feelings exercise causal power over 
his actions ; but this alone is far from satisfying Dr. Carpenter. 
He would still continue to regard Man as an Automaton, 
unless there is ground for the assurance that Free-will is no 
illusion. To that same Consciousness, to which Mr. Lewes 
resorts as to an authority perfectly competent to decide the ques- 
tion whether actions are determined by feelings, Dr. Carpenter 
with at least equal justice appeals in support of the position 
that Man possesses genuine freedom of choice. After quoting 
with approval Mr. Sidgwick’s remark— 

“Nothing short of absolute proof that this consciousness (of 
freedom) is erroneous, could overcome the force with which it 
unnounces itself as certain ; and I cannot perceive that such proof 
has been given,” 


Dr. Carpenter adds : 


“Tt is alleged, indeed, that the belief entertained by all men— 





* Mental Physiology. Preface to Fourth Edition, p. xiv. 
VOL, XIV. 2F 
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except Philosophers—in their own freedom of choice (within cer- 
tain limits) between different modes of action, is an illusion of 
ignorant ‘common sense,’ which, like the vulgar belief that the 
sun moves round the earth, is utterly dispelled by the light of 
Science. But the two beliefs rest upon an entirely different basis. 
The latter, like other erroneous beliefs which arise in the exercise of 
our senses, is an inference from the facts of Consciousness, which a 
more enlarged experience (such as that afforded by almost every rail- 
way journey) shews to be untenable ; the former is the immediate 
affirmation of Consciousness itself, the assurance of which, its con- 
stant recurrence under a great variety of conditions only serves to 
confirm.””* 


It is true that throughout this important volume there are 
occasional modes of expression, and here and there a line of 
argument pursued, which seem to us hardly to harmonize with 
the above clearly expressed and decisive judgment concerning 
the Ego and its freedom. To one or two of these real or 
seeming incongruities we shall refer presently ; and we sup- 
pose that it is owing to them that in some few instances which 
have come under our notice, entirely erroneous opinions have 
been expressed concerning both the drift of the book, and 
Dr. Carpenter's position in reference to the prevailingly un- 
spiritual character of recent speculation. Only a few weeks 
ago, we saw ina religious journal a quotation from an imposing 
communication purporting to come from some high authority 
in the invisible world, in which Dr. Carpenter and Professors 
Huxley and Clifford were classed together as the coryphai of 
English Materialism. In this case, however, we suppose we 
need not assume any misunderstanding of the book before us, 
as either the “unconscious cerebration” or the conscious spite 
of the Medium employed would furnish ample explanation. 

The essential questions between the Materialists and the 
Spiritualists (I use this word in its philosophical sense), 
are—l. Is the Spirit, or Ego, to be regarded as an indivi- 
sible entity, which acts upon the body, or does it rather 
consist in a certain consensus of physiological and psycholo- 








* Preface to Fourth Edition, p. 20. 
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gical functions? In other words, has it a conceivable exist- 
ence apart from the cerebral instrument, or is it, as it were, 
a sort of tune which that instrament plays when in good 
working order, and which, therefore, ceases to exist the 
moment the brain dissolves? 2. Admitting that the Spirit 
is an Energy, or Substance, and not a mere group of relations, 
does it, under certain circumstances, possess and exercise a 
self-determining power, a free preferential choice between con- 
tending motives, or is its conduct on all occasions simply the 
resultant of the internal and external influences which act upon 
it? Now, in reply to both these basal questions, the volume 
before us gives no uncertain response. Distinctly and empha- 
tically does the Author take his stand on the spiritualistic side. 
When we leave these fundamental truths, which rest on the 
irrefragable testimony of consciousness, we enter into a more 
or less speculative region, where spiritualists, at one upon 
essentials, may arrive at different conclusions. With respect 
to the nature of the Ego, for instance, we may, with Lotze and 
Leibnitz, regard it as a spiritual monad, or, with Ulrici, prefer 
to imagine it under the form of a non-atomic ethereal fluid. 
As to its functions, we may, with many of the schoolmen and 
with orthodox Roman Catholic writers, regard it as the Form of 
the body, and suppose that it unconsciously builds up and 
repairs the physical frame in which it consciously dwells, or 
we may be disposed to refer the bodily organization to a cer- 
tain intermediate agency or Vital Principle, or again to con- 
sider that physical forces alone are under certain conditions 
competent for the construction of body and brain. The more 
important of these disputed matters we will presently briefly 
discuss, and may as weil explain at the outset that, as our 
object is rather criticism than description, we shall have to pass 
over in great part the many valuable features in the book which 
we unreservedly accept and admire, and to dwell mainly on 
those which seem to us less satisfactory. Able summaries of the 
work have already appeared in some widely-circulated jour- 
nals, but those who are interested in the topics to which the 
Theological Review is ‘devoted will doubtless take care to 
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make first-hand acquaintance with a treatise of such great 
importance alike to the teacher, the moralist and the preacher. 
In advising those of our readers who have not yet done so, to 
give it a careful perusal, we are setting before them no irk- 
some task. As the Times newspaper remarks, “the account 
of ‘Memory,’ of ‘Common Sense,’ of ‘Unconscious Cerebra- 
tion,’ and of ‘Reverie and Somnambulism,’ will be absolute 
revelations to the great majority of readers.” Along with it 


should be read Miss Cobbe’s charming article in Macmillan’s- 


Magazine.* The view taken by Dr. Carpenter and Miss 
Cobbe as to the possible range of unconscious acts of judg- 
ment may prove to require some qualification,t and some of 
the instances adduced seem to transgress the limit which Dr. 
Carpenter himself fixes, Le. that in all such unconscious ideo- 
motor processes, “the action takes place only along the lines 
previously laid down by Volitional direction.” Nor are we 
quite satisfied that some of the wonderful feats done by somnam- 
bulists are not to be attributed to conscious thinking which 
has left no trace of itself in the memory.t Still, when all need- 
ful deductions shall have been made, it remains certain that 
Unconscious Mental Automatism plays no inconsiderable part 
in our life. It is in Conscious Automatism, however, that the 
interest of Mental Physiology centres. The important fact so 
ably explained and illustrated by Dr. Carpenter, that this can 
be acquired, that by the exercise of our volitional freedom we 
are constantly fashioning for ourselves (not only a physiological, 
but) an emotional and intellectual mechanism, which, accord- 
ing to its character, will be either an abiding help and bless- 
ing, or a fearful impediment and curse to our future existence, 
must give to this treatise the highest possible value in rela- 





* Nov. 1870. 

+ See article by Mr. R. H. Hutton on “Latent Thought,” Contemp. Review, 
July, 1874. 

t In the case of surgical operations performed under the influence of anesthetics, 
it is not absolutely certain that no pain is felt. Mr. G. H. Lewes quotes a case 
(mentioned by M. Despine) of a patient who under chloroform struggled, swore, 
and cried out, “Mon Dieu! que je souffre !” yet when the operation was over he 
remembered nothing of what he had felt. ‘‘ The Physical Basis of Mind,” p. 399. 
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tion to Education and Ethics. Dr. Carpenter also maintains, 
and we think justly, that in all our bodily activity, the Ego 
does not act directly upon the muscles, but rather sets in 
motion the previously fashioned mechanism. Referring to the 
Ego under the figure of the dme, and to the mechanism under 
that of the béte, he says: 


“The will does not (as is commonly supposed) operate directly 
upon the nervo-muscular apparatus, singling out the muscles which 
are to be brought into play, and combining these into co-ordinate 
action, but simply commands the béte ‘do this,’ and the ULéte, if 
previously habituated to the performance of the action, forthwith 
executes it, just as 

‘Obedient Yamen 
Answered ‘ Amen,’ 
And did 
As he was bid.’”* 

We have said that Dr. Carpenter now and then makes 
statements which seem to us hardly in harmony with the 
general drift of his teaching. As one instance, we may men- 
tion that he puts belief in the “ Uniformity of Nature” on the 
same level of Intuitive certainty as our assurance of our Per- 
sonal Identity and of our own Free-will.- This is liable, we 
think, to imperil the chief intuitions on which Spiritualism 
rests. Again, he speaks of “the unvarying Uniformity in the 
mode of operation of the Divine Mind,’t and appears to think 
that God’s Foreknowledge would enable Him to provide for all 
the contingencies arising from our Free-will. We, however, have 
no experience of any faculty of prevision that could forecast 
the results of human freedom. Such a faculty, indeed, seems 
to us not only inconceivable, but even self-contradictory, and 
we see no reason why we should not suppose that the Deity is 
constantly adjusting His activity to the emergencies of human 
existence, as they severally arise, if not by ethereal action on 
the material universe, yet by freely influencing the spiritual 
life of his intelligent creatures. Freedom in man, and indeed 
all religious experience, seem to imply a reciprocal possibility of 





* Contemp. Review, May, 1875, p. 941. t P. 226. t P. 700. 
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variation and adaptation in God’s action upon the soul. It 
appears to us more philosophical to refer Uniformity of Se- 
quence, in so far as it prevails, to God as its author, rather 
than to regard it as a Law binding on Him. 

Passing now to that Speculative region to which we have 
before referred, we venture with some diffidence to express an 
opinion (which opinion, however, we have been in great part 
led to form through help from the book we are reviewing) at 
variance with Dr. Carpenter’s on a very important point. We 
cannot but regard the power which builds up and sustains the 
bodily organism as of an entirely higher character than the 
forces of heat, electricity, &c., which it presses into its service, 
and therefore as by no means correlative or interchangeable 
with these. In short, we believe in a Vital Principle, a vis 
vite, and that, too, in full knowledge of the fact that we shall 
be regarded as retrograding into the “metaphysical” stage of 
mental development, and as deserving of being treated to the 
full pungency of Moliére’s oft-quoted witticism about the virtus 
dormitiva. The nerve-force, indeed, we quite agree with Dr. 
Carpenter in regarding as correlative with other physical “modes 
of motion ;” but it is not the nerve-force which builds up the 
body, nor is it the nerve-force which co-ordinates muscular 
movements, and constitutes the seat of all that conscious and 
unconscious, original and acquired, automatic direction, the 
character and laws of which Dr. Carpenter so admirably and 
fully elucidates. The béte which sometimes obeys and some- 
times runs away with the dme, and which can be the seat of 
sensation as well as of the most complex activity, this, we are 
strongly inclined to believe, is far from being a mere aggregate 
of physical forces held together by their own interaction. It 
is rather a power which overrules, controls and combines—in 
short, organizes for an end—the physical forces which are its 
servants. As Dr. Lionel S. Beale well remarks: “The physical 
forces are actually opposed to construction, and before any- 
thing can be built up, the tendencies of force must be overcome 
by Sor mative agency or power. ~~ Notwithstanding all the 








. Contemporary Review, April, 1871, p. 98. 
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efforts of Mr. Spencer and others to give the rationale of living 
organisms without assuming an organizing power, the old 
rhyme still remains as true as ever: 
“You, nor I, nor nobody knows 
How oats, peas, beans, and barley grows.” * 

It is the assurance that there is some power here not correla- 
tive to the physical forces which makes Mr. Lewes, though he 
will not admit a Vital Principle, insist on the inappropriateness 
of the term mechanism to the actions of an organism. “The 
actions of the machine are subordinated; the actions of an 
organism are coordinated. .... In the organism, all are parts of 
one sympathetic whole ; each re-acts on each ; each is altered 
by the other.”+ We see no reason to accept Mr. Lewes’ para- 
doxical theory that in all organic activities there is seutiency, 
though that sentiency may be sub-conscious or altogether un- 
conscious. Unconscious sentiency seems to us to be a contra- 
dictio in adjecto, an Unding, as a German critic, candidly cited 
by Mr. Lewes, calls it. But we do firmly hold that, in all true 
organic acts, there is operative in the nervous centres a power 
which, though at times unconscious, is never merely mecha- 
nical. Dr. Carpenter says: “That mental antecedents can call 
forth physical consequents is just as certain as that physical 
antecedents can call forth mental consequents ; and thus the 
correlation between Mind-force and Nerve-force is shewn to be 
complete both ways, each being able to excite the other.”t 
That the physical forces affect the mind, and that the mind acts 
on the physical forces, we firmly believe, but the “correlation” 
we are quite unable to accept; they act on each other because 
there is a power present which has relations to both, and serves 
as the means of communication from one to the other. That 
power is the Vital Principle, the great agent alike in Organism 





* See an excellent paper on “ Life and Life-force, from a Physician’s Standpoint,” 
by Dr. G. M. Kellogg, in “ Old and New,” July, 1870. In it he says: “In most 
mammals if a tube be inserted into the carotid artery, the blood sustained by the 
contractile power of the heart and arteries will rise to the height of six feet. Does 
this give the hydrostatic measure of the vital power? No; it only shews the 
immediate mechanical force of the heart obeying the vital stimulus.” 

t Physical Basis of Life, p. 60. } Mental Physiology, p. 14. 
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and in Automatism, the Psyche, if we may so call it, which 
mediates between the Body and the Pneuma,* being at once 
the Spirit of the former and the Body of the latter. It is, we 
think, from accepting too unreservedly Dr. Carpenter’s view 
on this question that Miss Cobbe is led to think it possible 
that matter may think and feel.f The Psyche, not the 
material frame, taught either by the human Pneuma, in the 
case of acquired automatism, or by the Spirit of God, in the 
case of congenital automatism, may act intelligently, but can 
never originate intelligence ; it may, and, we think, does, 
carry in itself the record of all the sensations we experience, 
and when stimulated may bring all forth again to clear con- 
sciousness. This Psyche it is, and not mere physiological 
mechanism, which pulls you back when an approaching car- 
riage comes upon you suddenly, and which guides your foot- 
steps for you when the Pneuma is otherwise engaged. And, 
as we have already said, Dr. Carpenter’s idea seems to us pro- 
foundly true, that the Pneuma never acts directly upon the 
Body, but only on the Psyche, the mediator between Body and 
Spirit; yet the Pneuma feels the energizing of the Psyche as well 
as its own causal act. Hence the complex character of the con- 
sciousness of Effort, which always baffles the psychologist, till 
he sees that it is the blending of Psychical and Spiritual acti- 
vity, the Spiritual activity giving the consciousness of Cause, 
the Psychical that of Force.t The theory we are maintaining 
seems to us also to clear up the difficulty as to whether the 
Ego creates physical force, Sir John Herschel§ distinctly de- 
claring that it must originate some exceedingly minute quan- 
tity, Dr. Carpenter being just as positive as Professor Clifford 
is, that in the most powerful Muscular Effort “there is no 





* We might use the terms “Body,” “Soul,” and “Spirit,” but unfortunately 
“Soul” has with us an equivocal connotation. 

+ Macmillan’s Magizine, Nov., 1870. 

t Accordingly, though the Ego does not immediately move the muscles, yet it 
feels that it is acting on the external object, because it originates and is conscious 
of the energizing of the obedient vital principle. 

§ Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects, p. 467. 
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more a creation of Energy than in an automatic convulsion.”* 
We feel little doubt that Dr. Carpenter's position is the correct 
one. But why? Not because Mind-force and Nerve-force 
are correlate, but, on the contrary, because it is the character- 
istic of every higher type of Energy to control and co-ordinate 
the lower forms, Spiritual Energy being able to preside over 
the manifestations of the Psyche’s energy, the Psyche in its 
turn subjecting physical forces to its formative idea. Again, 
it is the Psyche’s common relation to the Body and to the 
Pneuma which explains how it is that alcohol on the one 
hand, and a grand idea or emotion on the other, may both 
exhilarate the Psyche, and produce somewhat similar effects 
on the motory system. Note, too, how some stimulants, or a 
fever, will call out the energy of the Psyche, and make her 
reveal her hidden memories, and how, on the other hand, a 
strong spiritual purpose or emotion will make the Psyche 
concentrate all the bodily energies, so that a feeble frame will 
for a brief period do wonderful works. We submit that all 
these phenomena, and hosts of others akin to these, of which 
Dr. Carpenter's book contains a rich store of examples, require 
for their explanation an intermediate power or energy (such 
as we suppose the Psyche to be), and are not at all adequately 
accounted for by supposing human nature to consist merely of 
an Ego and an automatic mechanism. We cannot, at present, 
pause to apply our theory to cases of constitutional weakness of 
will, to the paralysis of will, and to idiotcy and insanity, though 
we believe that (with Dr. Carpenter’s help) we could shew 
that all these phenomena grow out of imperfect or deranged 
relations between the Spirit and its Spiritual Body, that is, 
between the Pneuma and the Psyche. We can but glance also 
at the light it throws on Birth and Death.. We inherit from 
our parents a Psyche in which are blended the constitutional 
affections of our ancestors, and which unconsciously builds up 
our bodies; the Pneuma (Ame) is breathed into it from the 
Eternal; it (the Psyche) becomes our “ spiritual body ;” we 


* Preface to Fourth Edition of Mental Physiology, p. xvi. 
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retain it after death, and with it we carry potentially into the 
unseen world the memories and the character we have formed 
in this. Hence is it that microscopic researches lend no 
countenance to the Darwinian doctrine of Pangenesis; the 
structureless bioplasm alone is seen, not the invisible Psyche 
that is setting it in motion, and by its own controlling power 
fashioning the needful organism. 

To pass to another aspect of the subject. As we (taught by 
Dr. Carpenter) suppose the chief physiological seat of the Psyche 
to be the Sensori-motor centres, and believe the Psyche to com- 
municate with the external world (or Body) on the one hand, 
and with the Pneuma (or Spirit) on the other, so do anatomical 
researches shew that while the nerves of the external senses com- 
municate with the Sensorium, in like manner also by another 
set of nerves (which Dr. Carpenter calls the nerves of the inter- 
nal senses*) is the Sensorium connected with the cortical surface 
of the cerebral hemispheres ; and it will be noticed that at the 
extremities remote from the Sensorium of both sets of nerves 
there is an assemblage of nerve cells, numerous in the case of 
the cortical layer of the hemispheres, fewer in the case of the 
organs of external sense. Now this analogy of structure sug- 
gests that the extremities of the nerves both of the external 
and internal senses subserve a similar purpose ; and Professor 
Draper, of New York,+ argues, and we think with great 
cogency, that as the organs of the bodily sense connect the 
Sensorium (or the Psyche, to use our own nomenclature) with 
an external reality (namely, the physical forces which produce 
the sensations of touch, light, heat, sound, &c.), so the cortical 
layer of the cerebrum, the organ of the internal sense, con- 
nects the Sensorium with a spiritual reality outside the brain, 
i.e. with the soul. It seems, therefore, very probable that the 
cerebral hemispheres have as their function to subserve the 
complicated inter-relations of the Pneuma and the Psyche, 
and to furnish the needful conditions for the important play 
of the Laws of Association. The important question now 





* Mental Physiology, p. 111. + Human Physiology, p. 285. 
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arises, Has the Pneuma no relations with a Higher Energy ? 
Connected in one direction through the cerebrum with the 
Psyche (its spiritual body), is it also, through some organ- 
ism invisible’ to us, connected in another direction with 
the Eternal, the Infinite One? A study of our own inner 
life seems to shew beyond the possibility of doubt that it 
must be thus connected, and we have in favour of this 
hypothesis the high authority of so eminent a physiologist as 
Dr. W. Kirkes, who in the fifth edition* of his Handbook 
of Physiology, which has long been a favourite text-book with 
University students, thus writes : 

“The cerebral hemispheres appear to be organs in and through 
which the mind acts in all its operations which have immediate 
relations to external and sensible things; and this view may be 
held without fear, while it is held, also, that the mind has other 
and higher faculties, by which it has or may attain to knowledge of 
things above the senses: namely, the Conscience and the Pure 
Reason, which may be instructed otherwise than through the senses, 
and exercised independently of the Brain.” 


Our readers will readily complete the theory for themselves. 
The Pneuma in its organic relations with the Eternal possesses 
intuitions; it exercises the pure reason; it apprehends eternity 
and infinity ; it recognizes the claims of immutable morality ; 
it cherishes undying hope ; it feels in higher moods inspiring 
contact with Him who is spiritual Light and Love. In its 
organic relations with the Psyche, on the other hand, it exer- 
cises understanding ; deals with finite things, times and places; 
feels earthly desires and ambitions. Out of this twofold rela- 
tion of the Ego, morality is born, and the rationale is furnished 
of the remarkable presence of two selves, or two natures in 
man, “the flesh lusting against the spirit, the spirit against the 
flesh.” Hence, too, the consciousness of the Indwelling God 
and Father, and the uniform testimony of the world’s greatest 
prophets and teachers that they are, in some moods, but the 





* This is the last edition, edited by himself (1863). Afterwards the book got 
into other hands, and this passage, being obnoxious to the mere physiologist, was 


expunged, 
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mouthpiece of an authority and an illumination higher than 
their own.* 

We said, at the opening of this paper, that Englishmen are 
prone to cherish too exclusively those activities of the Pneuma 
which look towards the Psyche (i.e. the Senses and the Un- 
derstanding), and so we expect most of our readers will make 
short work with these speculations of ours. Whether, how- 
ever, they look favourably or unfavourably on our ideas, they 
cannot do better than read carefully Dr. Carpenter's most sug- 
-gestive and instructive book. To it we owe the stimulus which 
set us theorizing ; and if our theories are unfounded, we have 
no doubt that the same book, more profoundly studied, will 
furnish their most conclusive refutation. 


CHARLES B. UPTON. 


VIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


Tue judgment in the Ridsdale case has at last been given, and 
without any apparent sign of difference of opinion on the part of the 
Judges. The qtiestions in dispute were four: 1, the Eucharistic 
vestments ; 2, the Eastward position; 3, the Wafer bread; 4, the 
Crucifix on the screen. In regard to the first, the Court decided 
that, so far as the use of the parochial clergy was concerned, the 
vestments were not lawful. In regard to the second, it took 
what may be looked upon as a new departure. It held that the 
main thing was, that the manual acts involved in the rite—the 
breaking of the bread, the taking of the cup into the hands—should 
be performed in the sight of the people. This is manifestly the case 
if the celebrant occupies the position at the end of the table. Whe- 
ther it is so if he takes up the eastward position, the Court did not 
decide. All it decided was, that in Mr. Ridsdale’s case there was 
no sufficient evidence that he actually stood in such a position as 





* Compare the profound remark of a Master in the psychology of Ethics and 
Religion :—“ The psychical (Ywyuxedg) man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God: for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually (xvevparix@c) discerned.” 
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to prevent the people from seeing him perform the manual acts. 
“Their Lordships,” therefore, “were not prepared to hold that a 
penal charge had been established against the appellant merely by 
the proof that he stood, while saying the Prayer of Consecration, at 
the west side of the communion-table.” A similar course was taken 
in regard to the wafer. The important words of the judgment are : 
“Their Lordships think that if it had been averred and proved that 
the wafer properly so called had been used by the appellant, it 
would have been illegal ; but as the averment and proof are insuffi- 
cient, they will advise an alteration of the decree in this respect.” 
The crucifix was unequivocally condemned. Not only had no faculty 
been obtained for its erection, but the Court thought that such a 
faculty, even if applied for, ought not to be granted. Looking, then, 
upon Mr. Ridsdale as a defendant, he was found guilty on the first 
and fourth counts of the indictment, and acquitted on the second 
and third. 

This, however, is only an insufficient way of looking at the 
matter. As to the legality of the vestments and the crucifix, no 
room is left for doubt. The same seems to be the case with the 
wafer, although in this particular case the evidence that it was a 
genuine wafer, and not a piece of thin wheaten bread cut into the 
shape of one, was held to be insufficient. But how about the east- 
ward position, which after all is the most important question as 
touching the usage, not of Ritualists only, but of the majority of the 
High-church clergy? A general statement has been that the judg- 
ment practically allows it. But whether this is so or not, can only, 
we think, be determined when the subsequent practice of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts is seen. At present it would seem as if a priest 
standing with his back to the people, at the bottom of a probably 
deep chancel, must necessarily conceal from them the performance 
of the manual acts, and as if what aggrieved parishioners in future 
would have to do would be, not to prove that he stood with his face 
eastward, but that the congregation could not see what he was doing. 
But again, with what evidence of this fact will the Court be satis- 
fied? Will it do if one, two, or ten intending communicants swear 
that they could not see the manual acts, while, on the other hand, as 
many swear that they could? In any case, it must be admitted that 
the eastward position is only legalized uncertainly and by a side 
wind, while on the other three points of the appeal the judgment is 
decisively anti-ritualistic. We cannot help thinking that the Evan- 
gelical party is victorious all along the line. 
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What will be the effect of this judgment it is as yet too soon to 
predict. The Church Association is of course jubilant. The oppo- 
site party is silent, either as if stunned, or as big with resolves which 
it has not made public. Mr. Ridsdale himself at first openly 
announced his intention of uncompromising resistance, and cele- 
brated the Eucharist with all the forbidden ceremonial. Since that 
time, however, the Primate has not only granted him a dispensation 
from the law of the Church in regard to the vestments, the lighted 
candles and the mixed chalice, but has commanded him to accept it ; 
thus at once virtually admitting that these things are the law of 
the Church, and assuming to himself a strange and unconstitutional 
power of setting it aside. Dr. Pusey, writing from his half-monastic 
seclusion at Christ Church, says that the first generation of High- 
churchmen were too busy with the restoration of dogma to think 
much of ritual, and that he himself has never worn the vestments. 
At the same time he counsels resistance to the judgment on the part 
of those who do, especially if they wear them with the expressed 
consent of their congregations. But when the Erastian Primate arms 
himself with the dispensing power, and the old High-church leader 
makes an appeal to the principles of congregationalism, are not 
things come to a strange pass? It is said that some 300 clergy have 
met in London and resolved to wear the vestments in spite of the 
Court ; and a society for the disestablishment of the Church has 
been formed in connection with St. Alban’s, Holborn. But we end 
this paragraph as we began it, with the statement that it is yet too 
soon to predict the course which things will take. 

No doubt there exists a very deep and widespread dissatisfaction 
with the Court, a dissatisfaction which assumes two different forms. 
In one, it is a rebellion against the principle of any lay judgment 
in matters ecclesiastical. Even this, however, subdivides. There 
are many High-churchmen who take very high ground as to the 
spiritual independence of the Church, meaning by the Church the 
clergy, and who consider it a degradation and a slavery of the spi- 
ritualty that it should in any way be subject to the laity, expressing 
its mind either by Act of Parliament or in the decisions of courts of 
law. Others again, looking at the matter from a point of view at 
once more practical and more truly religious, claim a right of audi- 
ence for “the living voice of the Church.” If the Church was com- 
petent to decide matters of vestments for herself in 1662, she is 
equally competent to do so in 1877 ; and it would be at once more 
dignified aud more practical to discuss anew and settle these ques- 
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tions, than to wrangle in the courts about the meaning of obscure 
rubrics, which were designed to meet the wants of a very different 
age and state of things. On the other hand, men who have no very 
lively sympathy with these views are disturbed by the fact, that the 
Ridsdale judgment looks too much like a practical compromise, and 
too little like a judicial determination of a disputed point. The 
terms of the Ornaments’ Rubric of 1662 are plain enough, and seem 
to the uninstructed mind to authorize the vestments. Indeed, it is 
only by a long course of historical argument, involving many delicate 
and even doubtful considerations, that the Judges are able to shew 
to their own satisfaction that its real and its apparent meaning are 
contradictory. So in regard to the eastward position, the decision 
of the Court reads more like an ingenious evasion of the point in 
dispute than a settlement of it. It is true that the Ritualists are 
the most ingenious and pertinacious of rebels against any legal enact- 
ment or decision which they do not like; but it is much to be 
regretted that in this case the Court has given them so plausible an 
occasion for the exercise of their peculiar talent. 

Bishops are looking up. Bishop Benson has been enthroned at 
Truro; Bishop Claughton, formerly of Rochester, at St. Albans. 
The vacancy at Rochester is filled by the promotion of Mr. A. W. 
Thorold, Vicar of St. Pancras and Canon of York, an Evangelical of 
a good sort. In the mean time, Mr. Cross has introduced a Bill for 
the foundation of four new Bishoprics, so soon, that is, as the neces- 
sary funds are provided : Liverpool, Southwell, Newcastle, and one 
in Yorkshire, of which Halifax or Wakefield may be the seat. 

The Universities’ Bill has made its-way through the House of 
Commons, and will probably become law before the session is 
over. The most remarkable fight in connection with it has been 
on Mr. Goschen’s resolution for the abolition of clerical fellowships, 
which was rejected by the narrow majority of nine—147 against 138. 
But perhaps more singular than the closeness of the division was 
the poverty of argument on the side of the majority, which voted 
simply for the status quo. We shall give an analysis of the measure 
as soon as it has assumed its final form. 

On the second reading of the Burials’ Bill in the House of Lords, 
the following resolution, moved by Lord Granville, was rejected by 
141 votes to 102: 

“That no amendment of the law relating to the burial of the dead in 
England will be satisfactory which does not enable the relatives or friends 
having charge of the funeral of any deceased person to conduct such 
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funeral in any churchyard in which the deceased had a right of interment 
with such Christian and orderly religious observances as to them may 
seem fit.” 


But when the House went into Committee on the Bill on the 17th 
May, it was evident that a spirit of compromise had begun to prevail. 
Although the Bishop of Peterborough delivered a speech in which 
all the resources of his wit and eloquence were devoted to the defence 
of the no-surrender position unhappily taken up by the great major- 
ity of the parochial clergy, the tone of the two Archbishops was very 
different. The Primate moved the following amendment on clause 73 : 


“Tn cases where the Burial Service of the Church of England cannot 
lawfully be used, but where it shall appear to the incumbent or curate- 
in-charge desirable to use some religious service, and the person having 
charge of the interment shall desire the same, it shall be lawful for the 
minister, if he shall think fit, to use any service authorised by the Bishop, 
previded that nothing except hymns shall be introduced into such service 
which does not form part of the Holy Scriptures or of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, for such cases; provided that notice shall be sent to the 
Bishop within seven days of any such use of the said service by the 
person using the same. In cases where the Burial Service of the Church 
of England might lawfully be used, but where the person having charge 
of the interment shall request that the said service authorised by the 

3ishop as aforesaid shall be used instead of the Burial Service of the 
Church of England, the minister shall not be subject to any penalty for 
omitting to use the service of the Church of England and for using the 
said authorised service in lieu thereof, provided that in every such case 
he shall report the facts of the case to the Bishop within seven days, and 
provided that the Bishop shall thereupon approve the said omission and 
substitution in writing under his hand.” 


The first part was agreed to without a division ; the second was 
rejected by 65 votes against 60, the two Archbishops voting in the 
minority, against seven Bishops in the majority. The Archbishop 
of York then moved another amendment, intended to meet the case 
of clergymen called upon to officiate at a funeral at which it might 
appear to them that scandal would be occasioned by the use of the 
usual service ; but this also was rejected, no division being taken. 
Lord Harrowby next moved the following clause : 


“When the relative or other person having charge of the funeral of a per- 
son dying in any parish, or having had a right of interment in any parish, 
shall signify in writing to the incumbent of such parish, or to the curate- 
in-charge of the same, that it is his desire that the burial of the said per- 
son shall take place without the Burial Service of the Church of England, 
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the said relative or person shall thereupon be at liberty to inter the de- 
ceased with such Christian and orderly religious services at the grave as 
he may think fit, or without any religious service ; provided, that all 
regulations as to the position and making of the grave which would be in 
force in the case of a person interred with the service of the Church of 
England shall be in force as to such interment ; provided, further, that 
notice of the time when it is the wish of the relatives or other persons as 
aforesaid to conduct the said interment shall be given to the incumbent 
or curate-in-charge at latest some time the day before ; provided, further, 
that the said interment shall not take place at the time of or within half 
an hour before or after any service in the church, or of any funeral 
already appointed in the churchyard. If any person shall in any church- 
yard use any observance or ceremony or deliver any address not permitted 
by this Act, or otherwise, or by any lawful authority, or be guilty of any 
disorderly conduct, or conduct calculated to provoke a breach of the 
peace, or shall, under solour of any religious observance or otherwise, in 
any churchyard wilfully endeavour to bring into contempt or obloquy 
the Christian religion, or the belief or worship of any Church or denomi- 
nation of Christians, or the ministers or any minister of any such Church 
or denomination, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour.” 

On this, the voting resulted in a tie, 102 peers on each side; and 
the Lord Chancellor, in accordance with ancient custom in such a 
case, gave his vote in the negative. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
voted for Lord Harrowby, as did the Bishops of Exeter and Oxford. 
On the other side were the Bishops of Bath and Wells, Carlisle, 
Chichester, Ely, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, Llandaff, Peterborough, 
. Rochester, Salisbury. The Archbishop of York did not vote at all. 
When, on the 18th of June, the Committee brought up the report 
of the Bill, it was seen that the Government had made no preparation 
for the emergency. But the mind of the clergy was more than ever 
evident. A declaration, expressing uncompromising resistance to 
Lord Harrowby’s clause, had been circulated, and in the course of a 
very few days had received the signatures of nearly 11,500 clergymen, 
including those of many dignitaries. Nevertheless the House of Lords 
had made up its mind that the hour of necessary concession had struck. 
When the Archbishop of York again proposed his clause, intended 
to remedy the favourite grievance of the clergy, that of being com- 
pelled to utter words of hope and faith over the body of a scandalous 
and presumably unrepentant sinner, it was rejected by 146 votes to 
89. A contrary fate befel Lord Harrowby’s clause, which lie re-intro- 
duced without alteration. The tie of May 17th was converted into 
a majority of 16 in its favour, 127 votes to 111. The division list 
shews that the Primate, with the Bishops of Exeter, Oxfu: J aud St, 
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Asaph, voted with Lord Harrowby. Eight Bishops took the oppo- 
site side. The result is, that the Government have abandoned their 
Bill, while Mr. Osborne Morgan has announced his intention of 
moving his resolution, if he can find a day, in the House of Com- 
mons. 

The Church of Ireland has passed by a larger than the requisite 
majority—two-thirds of both orders—the Bill providing for the use of 
the new Prayer-book after June, 1878, notwithstanding a very strong 
opposition on the part of some of the Bishops, led by the Archbishop 
of Dublin and the Bishop of Derry, both of whom in their day have 
had some reputation for liberality.—The Episcopal Church of Scot- 
land, and with it the Church of England in its higher levels, have 
been sorely vexed by a somewhat absurd affair. There are, north of 
the Tweed, certain episcopal congregations of an Evangelical type 
which do not acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Scottish hierarchy, 
preferring to maintain a connection with the Church of England. 
Not long ago, these congregations, moved by a desire to have a 
Bishop of their own, invited a returned Colonial, Bishop Beckles, 
late of Sierra Leone, but now incumbent of a London parish, to 
come and overlook them, which it was thought that he could do, by 
an occasional railway journey, without leaving his metropolitan 
cure. To this Bishop Beckles agreed. At once a storm arose. The 
Scottish Bishops protested. The Bishop of London remonstrated. 
The Convocations of Canterbury and York passed resolutions of 
disapproval. Still Bishop Beckles held on, and holds on still. Of 
course he can only make good his exceedingly non-episcopal position 
by maintaining that the Episcopal Church of Scotland is not a true 
Church of Christ. Unhappily for him, a letter has been produced 
and published, shewing that when the other day the Bishopric of 
Argyle and the Isles was vacant, he made urgent application for it. 
There does not seem to be the possibility of restraining a returned 
Colonial from playing any episcopal pranks he pleases, and if Bishop 
Beckles likes to shepherd a very few Evangelical congregations in 
Scotland, no one can prevent him. But the Scottish Bishops at all 
events have the laugh on their side. 

For the very interesting and important events which have recently 
taken place in the Scottish Presbyterian churches, we gladly refer 
to the following letter of a correspondent : 

“In Scotland the tide of free thought is steadily flowing, but 
what may be called the Assembly wave has not risen quite so high 
as some of us expected. Take, first, the United Presbyterian 
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Church. At their Glasgow Synod, the ‘terrible child,’ Mr. David 
Macrae, brought forward his motion, which affirmed an entire want 
of harmony between the Confession and the Bible, and called for a 
revision of the former, as not expressing the faith held and taught 
by the clergy. The venerable fathers of course flew unanimously 
into a violent rage. That very often happens when hypocrisy is 
detected. Instead of meeting the accusation with the serene strength 
of conscious purity, they began to sneer at the theological acquire- 
ments of the accuser, and to speak venomously of young men ‘ who 
sought notoriety by rash and irreverent utterances, and who would 
be compelled to eat their words.’ It is always rash to question the 
orthodoxy of a Scotchman, and it is clearly irreverent to tread on 
the corns of an ordained minister. But after this hysterical explo- 
sion of offended propriety, the immaculate Synod immediately pro- 
ceeded to confess its sins by appointing a committee to consider 
what alterations upon the Confession are required. This, then, is 
a moral victory for the reformers. Quite possibly, these gentlemen 
are more largely endowed with spiritual feeling than with exact 
scholarship. Mr. Ferguson, of Glasgow, says: ‘ Why should reli- 
gion be doomed to wear the shackles of a grim and ungainly past, 
and to grind for ever in the prison-house of a gloomy and dead 
metaphysic?’ This is picturesque, but it would not form an intel- 
ligible item of charge in a libel drawn up against the Confession. 
Then Mr. Gilfillan, of Dundee, that perennial source of fiery heresy, 
is more successful in irritating his orthodox brethren than in 
enlightening the lay mind with truth. But Mr. Mill, of Edin- 
burgh, says distinctly enough, that the doctrines of reprobation, of 
the non-salvability of the heathen, and the damnation of infants, 
must be given up ; and we are reminded that Dr. Twiss, the Mode- 
rator of the Westminster Assembly, gravely mentions in one of his 
works that ‘all the infants of Turks and Saracens dying in original 
sin are tormented by God in hell.’ The great merit of all these 
men is, that they feel earnestly and speak fearlessly on this subject 
of dogma, though one sometimes wishes that their language was 
both clearer and more temperate. 

“A depressing gloom hung over the proceedings this year of the 
Assembly of the Established Kirk. It proceeded from the Mode- 
rator’s chair. Dr. Phin, the well-known persecutor of Dr. Lee, is a 
well-meaning and industrious man. Many years ago he retired from 
the uncongenial atmosphere of the pulpit, and gave himself up body 
and soul to the schemes of the Church. He has not spared himself 
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in the promotion of the narrow-minded and short-sighted policy 
which, alas! has so long animated that body, and by dint of imper- 
turbable assurance and an unpleasant flow of words he has become 
one of the foremost of denominational warriors. But he is an un- 
mitigated Philistine, unredeemed by the faintest dash of fanaticism. 
He is the chosen servant of the god of Dulness ; an awful example 
of darkness without heat ; a man of petty facts and figures pre- 
siding in the highest spiritual assembly in the country. And yet 
there is life in the old Church. They are planting and endowing 
new parishes guoad sacra at an average rate of twenty-two a year, 
which are being filled (many of them) by nondescript deserters from 
all kinds of Dissenting churches. Last year their capital expendi- 
ture on this account exceeded £150,000. The great work of ter- 
ritorial endowment, which successively absorbed the energies of 
Brunton, Chalmers and James Robertson, has now, of course, 
received an artificial stimulus from the Baird Fund. Church 
people, too, are perhaps better able to contribute, since they have 
handed over all their schools, except thirty or forty, to the school 
boards. This year they have further given up the attempt to organize 
an inspection in religious instruction of the rate-supported schools. 
In fact, the only link now remaining between the Kirk and the 
schools lies in the Normal Schools, where they have in training 
nearly 500 male and female teachers. But, as only three per cent. 
of that number pass an elementary examination in Latin, it is to be 
hoped that the school boards will be able to secure the services of a 
better class. Both this Assembly and the Assembly of the Free 
Church and the United Presbyterian Synod have by considerable 
majorities adopted resolutions in favour of the establishment of a 
permanent Board of Education in Scotland, which should administer 
and revise the Scotch Code, and should further possess an undefined 
jurisdiction over school boards, especially in their relations with 
teachers. In matters theological, only one blow was struck for 
freedom. Dr. Story, of Roseneath, the biographer of William Car- 
stares and of Robert Lee, proposed that a homeopathic dose of 
reform should be given to elders ; that instead of declaring their 
personal belief in the Confession, they should ‘profess their appro- 
bation of it as the public and avowed Confession of the Church 
(containing the sum and substance of the doctrine of the Reformed 
Churches) to which I adhere.’ This was evidently meant for weak 
stomachs, and although it often occurs that men refuse to become 
elders on account of the present formula, we can hardly wonder that 
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the prescription was indignantly rejected, and indeed received more 
support from clerical than from lay members. 

“But the interest. of the season centred in the Free Church 
Assembly. That singular body has by an overwhelming majority 
(460 to 78) arrived at the conclusion that it can at one and the 
same time disestablish the Church and maintain the Headship of 
Christ, and the doctrine of the authority of the civil magistrate and 
the continued endowment of religion in the public schools. The 
process is a very simple one. The divine necessity of a national 
recognition of religion must be confined to the case of the true reli- 
gion, viz., that of the Free Church. This is really a return to the 
view of Dr. Candlish, who said in 1841, in the midst of the fury of 
the impending ejection : ‘I say an Erastian Establishment is worse 
than none at all.’ He threatened the Government that if they 
would not admit the Veto principle, he would disestablish the 
Church. His successors will probably carry out the threat. But 
the great event of this Assembly was the Robertson Smith heresy 
case. The Presbytery of Aberdeen, in obedience to an order of the 
Commission, or Standing Committee of the whole Assembly, have 
been trying to discover, by interrogating the suspect Professor, 
whether or not they ought to bring a charge of heresy against him. 
Though this preliminary inquiry was not finished, the Assembly, on 
considering a report of their College Committee, which had pre- 
viously been acted upon by their Commission, and which stated 
that there were no grounds for a libel of heresy, have now by a 
large majority (491 to 113) suspended Professor Smith from his 
office, and have practically told the Presbytery to give him short 
thrift and no grace. According to the common law of the Church, 
the service of a libel for heresy eo ipso suspends a Professor from 
his office. But this is a very different matter, for it is not certain 
whether after receiving explanations the Presbytery will be able to 
frame a libel. The drift and temper of the whole discussion may 
be gathered from the two additional questions which the Assembly 
have ordered the Presbytery to put to Professor Smith. These are 
(1st), whether the argument which Jesus draws against the Phari- 
sees from the 110th Psalm (“the Lord said unto my Lord”), is not 
proof of the Davidic authorship of that Psalm, and that the Psalm 
refers to a personal Messiah; (2nd) a question which the Presbytery 
has not yet framed, but which is intended to bring out clearly 
whether the Professor believes in the personal existence and agency 
not only of angels, but also of angels who ‘kept not their first 
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estate’ (see 2 Peter ii. 4 and Jude 6), and particularly of Satan. 
As regards the jirst question, it was pleaded that the Professor's 
statement in his article Bible (viz., that there was no doubt of the 
Davidic authorship of two of the Psalms, neither of them being the 
110th), was made in answer to Kuenen, who would not have 
admitted the validity of the argument founded on the inspiration of 
either Christ or the Apostles speaking in the New Testament. But 
the Assembly seemed to think that the question bore closely on the 
Professor's theory of prophecy as ‘never spoken directly to the 
future, but directly and primarily to his own time.’ The second 
question is very important, for there is no doubt that the Devil 
is in the Confession of Faith, and Professor Smith in his article 
‘Angel’ has not only ignored his Satanic majesty in the most dis- 
respectful way, but has spoken of the superhuman reality of even 
good angels as a ‘popular assumption.’ The Assembly have shewn 
the true spirit of ecclesiastical tyranny, and have given expression 
to their general vague alarm. ‘This is not criticism,’ they say ; ‘ it 
is false theology.’ ‘Many country ploughmen and shepherds,’ said 
another, ‘might tedch their professors.’ In vain did one Professor 
after another ask them to suspend their judgment and not their 
brother. In vain was it said that orthodox writers, such as Bleek, 
Stanley, Leathes, Sanday, Rhiem, Kalmis, Schultz, occupied practi- 
cally the same position as Professor Smith.- In vain was the 
parable told how in the seventeenth century Capellos was accused 
by Turretin and Heidegger of denying that the points were as much 
inspired as the consonants of the Hebrew text ; the result being 
that all Geneva became Socinian. In vain were common-sense 
and fair-play appealed to. The soul of the Church was vexed, 
and her eyes were not clear. But the most remarkable exhibi- 
tion was that by Principal Rainy, who has hitherto enjoyed 
some reputation for straightforwardness of character as well as 
intellectual accomplishments. He expressed his full confidence 
in Professor Smith and his agreement with him on most of the 
points mentioned, and his opinion that the matters generally 
were such as the Church should leave open. But ‘there was a 
certain confidence in constructions of a critical kind, resting on 
speculative combinations and a certain decision or peremptoriness 
in building on them. He was not afraid to acknowledge igno- 
rance on many things of which the Church had been sure, but he 
greatly feared the things of which the speculative critics were sure.’ 
And accordingly he votes for the suspension of his own pupil as 
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a heretic. A truthful, chivalrous and consistent act! What is 
the difference between this popular leader and the rejected one # 
The latter knows more Biblical criticism and speaks his mind. 
Thus, amid a great throwing up of caps at the triumph of the faith, 
the culprit has been solemnly executed, and there is nothing accord- 
ing to the rules of Church law to prevent the trial beginning. But 
the minority of 113, including most of the Professors and many of 
the most promising young men of the Church, have not said their 
last word on this matter. Already they are beginning to speak of 
leaving the Church. 

“They will not need todo so. By next Assembly the weather- 
cock will have turned, and the miraculous Principal will come for- 
ward with some string of ingenious compromises and misunder- 
standings, by which heresy will be gently reproved and schism 
entirely: prevented. One thing is certain, that the Free Church 
have lost a great opportunity of taking a national lead in things 
ecclesiastical ; for it is now fixed that in Scotland the National 
Church of the Future must be both enlightened and truly free.” 
E. 


VIIIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Discourse on Truth. By Richard Shute, M.A., Senior Student 
and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. London: Henry S. King 
and Co. 1877. 


Tuis is the essay of a clear and vigorous thinker, whose intel- 
lectual sympathies are mainly with Locke and Hume, thoagh his 
expositions also shew that the Hegelian tendencies, so ably repre- 
sented at Oxford by Mr. Green, have not been without influence on 
his thought. The differences of opinion in the present day as to 
what constitutes “Truth” can hardly fail to awaken in many minds 
some echo of that sad and half-sarcastic question of Pilate’s, to 
which he thought it not worth his while to wait for a reply. 
Truth (says Sir William Hamilton) is the correspondence or agree- 
ment of Thought with its Object. Mr. G. H. Lewes objects to this 
definition, arguing that an idea is necessarily different from an 
object, and in its place he substitutes the following :—* Truth is 
the correspondence between the order of ideas and the order of 
phenomena, so that the one becomes a reflection of the other—the 
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movement of Thought following the movement of Things.” Mr. 
. Shute, however, if we understand him rightly, believes that sensa- 
tions and things are identical. With him, accordingly, the antithesis 
between Thought and Nature altogether vanishes, and we are left 
with that absolute Idealism which Messrs. J. S. Mill and Bain 
have done their best to make acceptable to the English mind, though 
Mr. Bain now, under the potent influence of the theory of Evolution, 
seems to be inclining to the side of Spencer and Lewes, and speaks 
of matter and mind as the opposite aspects of a “ double-faced” 
unity. The author of the treatise we are now noticing appears to 
remain stanch to the principle that the mind can in no possible 
way get beyond a knowledge of its own states to that of some ob- 
jective realities which occasion these states. “A truth” (he tells us) 
“is a statement which will raise in the mind of the hearer thoughts 
or ideas like to those of the speaker, when those latter ideas exactly 
represent the past experience of himself or some one else” (p. 15). 
Is such Truth as this attainable? Not entirely (explains Mr. 
Shute), yet sufficiently so for our actual needs : 


“No one statement can be precisely true, according to our most proper 
definition of the word Truth. But the sea of doubt into which this 
discovery seems to plunge us, is neither so wide nor so deep as it at first 
appears. We are often able to form fairly accurate guesses of the amount 
of experience on which any statement rests, by comparing one experience 
with another, and all with our own experience, to assimilate to ourselves 
the knowledge of others in such rough but sufficient fashion as shall 
render life possible.”—P. 101. 


So far he has been dealing with the Truth of ordinary discourse ; 
he now proceeds to discuss with considerable ability Truths in the 
scientific sense, those, to wit, “which are expressly intended as 
prophecies of coming events and phenomena.” His searching 
criticism of Mr. Mill’s account of Causation and of Induction 
shews that, though Mr. Shute is himself an Experientialist, he 
is no mere disciple of previous masters in that school, but rather 
a first-hand explorer in the field, who critically questions the 
accuracy of much that his predecessors have advanced, and suggests 
some new views which are well worth considering. On the impor- 
tant idea of Cause, he has some very suggestive remarks on the dis- 
tinction between Causation and Attribution. “ Any sensation,” he 
says, “which we experience after the appearance of the thing is 
removed from our eyes, and which yet frequently or constantly 
follows the perception of that thing, we call not the Attribute but 
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the Effect of that thing” (p. 108). He holds, with Hume, “that a 
Causal connection is an arbitrary link, manufactured by the mind 
of man to connect pheriomena ;” yet appears to agree with Locke, 
that the popular notion of Cause or Power is derived from our own 
volitional and muscular experiences, and from observation of the 
similar movements of animals. This popular notion, however, has 
not, he thinks, any validity as applied to all the changes of Nature. 
Here we differ from him, as we do also in his basal idea that 
“things” mean only “our sensations.” It seems to us that Self- 


_ consciousness and Perception admit us to a knowledge of internal 


and external Substance, while the feeling of our own faculty of 
origination, in the case of our volitions, admits us to such a know- 
ledge of Cause and Power as furnishes a safe clue to the real con- 
nection between natural events. We have nevertheless to admit that 
Mr. Shute maintains the opposite thesis with great skill, and, as we 
cannot here reproduce his reasonings, we cordially recommend them 
to the attention of our readers. But in reference to his remark, 
“that language was formed when an extreme and now universally 
rejected version of the causal theory was universally held,” we must 
note that, in our opinion, the causal theory that presided over the 
formation of language was in all essential respects the same as a 
theory now held by several distinguished philosophers. In regard 
to Mr. Mill’s views, Mr. Shute clearly exposes the weakness of the 
position that while Scientific Induction rests on the assurance of 
the Uniformity of Nature, that assurance in its turn rests on the 
unsatisfactory Induction per enumerationem simplicem. His own 
account of Induction is well worth study; and in treating of Deduc- 
tion he conclusively shews, in opposition to Mr. Mill, that the Syl- 
logism is often a source of fresh knowledge to the individual thinker. 
The most attractive, and at the same time the soundest, chapter 
in the book, in our view, is that in which the author expounds the 
fact that in very much of our thinking we are dealing merely with 
verbal symbols or signs, which we do not generally translate into 
the reality of thoughts or things: “The mind, for the most part, is 
content with remembering the fact of past combination, assuming 
that that combination is justified byg#xperience, and glides easily 
along accustomed strings of written ea only pausing to translate 
into terms of representative thought the conclusion of an argument, 
or perhaps the outward fact conveyed by a sentence.” Most felici- 
tously, too, does he compare this use of “Mental Algebra,” in its 
advantages and its perils, to the use of the express-train as con- 
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trasted with that of the canal-boat; “the latter is undoubtedly 
safer, but, on the other hand, it is so much slower, that it is ad- 
mittedly unfitted for the demands of civilized life” (p. 243). 

A chapter follows on Necessary Truth. Our author's position 
here is virtually involved in what we have already said ; his treat- 
ment of axiomatic truth is clever, though not, in our view, conclu- 
sive. The logical outcome of his doctrine is aptly expressed in the 
following comparison : “ The laws of number will doubtless remain 
the same as long as man remains what he is, but so also will the 
laws of digestion” (p. 289). The Discourse closes with a short 
account of the relation in which the author’s views stand to Theo- 
logy ; in which we are told that though his Scepticism undermines 
that form of religion which founds itself entirely upon Reason, yet 
there remains Faith, which may prove the evidence of things not 
seen. For ourselves, we hardly see what crumbs of Theology are 
left for Faith to gather up, after our author’s Scepticism has made 
such a hearty meal off our primitive beliefs. As, however, he seems 
quite satisfied with what remains, we suppose he holds to his religious 
beliefs by some tenure we do not quite understand. 


C. B. U. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “Last Essays on Church and Religion”* 
contain nothing new except the Preface, and even that is chiefly a 
re-statement of an intellectual position with which the reading public 
are tolerably familiar. The Essays on Bishop Butler and the Zeit 
Geist, and those entitled respectively, “A Psychological Parallel,” 
“The Church of England,” and “ A Last Word on the Burials’ Bill,” 
have already appeared in various periodicals, and no doubt found 
many readers, some of the appreciative, some of the recalcitrant kind. 
They are marked by all the author’s well-known characteristics : a 
style of singular fascination, a keen critical faculty, a power of put- 
ting the results of his own insight with great force and vivacity and 
variety, and in regard to certain other matters an invincible preju- 
dice ‘and an absolute incapacity of seeing the truth. Above all other 
contemporary writers, Mr. Arnold needs to be read with a disen- 
gaged mind ; and if so read, is always suggestive and interesting, 
sometimes even convincing. But there are other readers whom he 





* Last Essays on Church and Religion. By Matthew Arnold. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 1877, 
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repels with an almost ludicrous power of repulsion. He begins by 
treading on their very tenderest corns, and enforces every new view 
with a reiterated stamp. No wonder that they draw back in dislike 
and dismay from a teacher whose foot is so heavy. 

We do not propose to enter at present upon any discussion of the 
matters contained in this little volume. They do not differ greatly 
in kind from the contents of Mr. Arnold’s recently published Theo- 
logical Essays. Possibly his own perception of this fact may be the 
reason why he announces his intention of finally quitting this region 
of thought. He has no more to say, and does not see why he should 
go on saying the old thing in new ways. There is the same firm 
and uncompromising assertion of the necessity of religion, and also 
of the necessity for reconstructing its popular forms. There is the 
same protest against a too great minuteness of dogma, and a theo- 
rizing not founded upon and regulated by facts. There is the same 
presentation—a singularly one-sided and imperfect one, as we think 
it—of the essential religious ideas of the Bible. There is the same 
curious incapacity to comprehend the value of the Nonconformist 
ideal of honesty of speech in public worship. There is the same 
disposition to fling sarcasms at Dissenters, whether they deserve 
them or not, and the same determination to uphold the Church of 
England, for reasons which almost every Churchman would indig- 
nantly repudiate. All these things, joined to Mr. Arnold's well- 
known charm of style, make the book very pleasant reading to all 
whose own withers he does not wring, or who can smile in his face 
as he tries to wring them. One very great merit it has, that it is 
an honest and vigorous attempt to unite a real religiousness with 
the utmost freedom of thought. We may not be in perfect accord 
with Mr. Arnold’s view of religion, but it is impossible to doubt 
that it is a genuine thing to himself. It is possible that he may be 
destroying more than he thinks ; but his conscious object is plainly 
to reconstruct. For the rest, we shall not be sorry to welcome 
Mr. Arnold back again to the more purely literary region, where we 
think he is happiest and most at home. His voice as a poet has 
been silent too long. No living Englishman possesses so much of 
the true critical faculty as he does. In these departments of Jitera- 
ture he can do work that future generations will not willingly let 
die. He has had his theological say now ; and while thanking him 
for it, with a real appreciation, we are not sorry to find that he is 
disposed to say no more. 

The next book on our list, the “ Letters of Thomas Erskine of 
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Linlathen,”* comes from a very different quarter of the theological 
world. Readers of this Review will recollect an article on Erskine 
which appeared in 1875 (T. R. Vol. XII. p. 353), giving an account 
of the singular position which he occupied in religious society both 
in England and Scotland, as well as furnishing an analysis of his 
principal works. The present volume, which is to be succeeded by 
another, is really in the nature of a biography of Erskine. It was 
felt that the charm of the man so largely rested in his personality, 
that the only way to preserve some fragrance of it for those who 
did not know him was to permit him to exhibit himself in his 
letters. These are connected by a thread of narrative, executed 
by Dr. Hanna with unobtrusive good taste, supplying all that was 
necessary for the elucidation of the letters, while for the most part 
leaving Erskine to speak for himself. The result is exceedingly 
pleasing. We have a delightful picture of a circle of friends, 
belonging chiefly to the untitled aristocracy of Scotland, bound 
together by ties of kindred and friendship as well as by those of 
strong religious sympathy. In the midst of these stands Erskine, 
like Agamemnon, taller by the head than any of his comrades, and to 
all, guide, teacher, friend. The book contains some curious informa- 
tion as to Church controversies in Scotland, by English students 
probably half-forgotten, or never more than imperfectly known— 
the ejection of Mr. Campbell of Row from the Kirk, the miracles 
of Port Glasgow, the story of A. J. Scott and Edward Irving. 
Theologically, its interest lies, not in the results at which Erskine 
arrived—results which from any but the orthodox point of view are 
already obsolete and insufficient—but in the manner in which, by 
help of a deep moral earnestness and a genuine spirituality, he gra- 
dually worked his way to holding ground of his own. But the real 
charm of the book lies in its exhibition of a Christian character. 
We must confess that, with a*passion for religious biography, evan- 
gelical biographies are to us usually the least interesting, and evan- 
gelical letter-writing absolutely unreadable. Everybody seems to 
pour out the same phrases in the same disconnected way. No pious 
person’s correspondence can be discerned, at least by the uninitiated 
eye, to differ from the correspondence of any other pious person. 
Without at all wishing to throw doubt on the sincerity of the gush 
of good words, they do not seem to pass through the mind of the 





* Letters of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, from 1800 till 1840, Edited by 
William Hanna, D,D. Edinburgh : D, Douglas. 1877, 
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writer, and to acquire any individual character in the passage. This 
is not the case with Erskine’s letters. The stock phrases are there, 
it is true, and so far those-who look for shibboleths will be satisfied. 
But there is much more: the transparent evidence of deep religious 
earnestness, and a faculty of insight, which not unfrequently ex- 
presses itself in simple though pregnant words. We have perused 
the book with great interest and pleasure, and cordially recommend 
it to our readers. 

Mr. Macan’s very interesting Essay* was written for presentation 
to the Hibbert Trustees, in accordance with the regulations under 
which the author held “a travelling scholarship under the Trust,” 
and the Trustees have done good service to the public by causing 
it to be printed. It treats the important subject of the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ with clearness of scientific thought united with candid 
examination of the arguments urged in relation to it by previous 
writers. The first chapter dwells on the significance of the alleged 
fact, leading up to the conclusion—“ By his attitude towards the 
Resurrection, any one may decide for himself on which side he 
stands, for supernatural revelation and miracles, or for natural reve- 
lation and science ; for a religion which flows from alleged historical 
events, or for a religion which bases itself on permanent veritable 
facts ; for two sources of knowledge, otherwise to be called, the one 
. Faith, Authority, Dogma; the other Experience, Reason, Verifica- 
tion ; for the permanent intellectual confusion which must result from 
the inevitable and eternal conflict between two sources of knowledge 
different in kind and essence, the one from the other ; or for the 
permanent intellectual progress which may be expected from the 
reciprocal play of doctrine and fact, of codified and fresh experience 
on each other—an expectation which may be expressed in the formula 
of a faith, as humane and devout as any of its rivals.” (Pp. 26, 27.) 
This sentence indicates the position of the author and furnishes the 
key-note to the whole. The second chapter treats of the evidence 
and explanation of the resurrection. Its result is, “that there 
were visions among the friends of Jesus shortly after his death, 
which they explained from the idea of Resurrection. That they 
should do so was almost inevitable, for they were imbued with the 
current notions of their age and nation ; and given their previous 





* The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. An Essay, in Three Chapters. By Reginald 
W. Macan, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford, &c.. Published for 
the Hibbert Trustees. London: Williams and Norgate. 1877. 
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belief in Jesus as the Messias, and the fact of his death, his 
re-appearance could only be his resurrection.” (P. 108.) But it is 
urged that this method of accounting for their “ visions,” though in 
perfect keeping with their standpoint, is opposed to the view “of 
the whole universe, of all being and of all life, of man, and of the 
world, and of God,” which commands the assent of the thoughtful 
in the present age, and which may be called critical philosophy. 
The third chapter is devoted to the elucidation and support of this 
position, in accordance with the assertion—“ that the belief of the 
apostles in the resurrection was a purely natural product, but not 
due to the objective reality of the alleged fact.” (P. 122.) This 
chapter touches on several important questions, more or less related 
to the main theme. The whole Essay is full of matter, and deserves 
careful réading and thoughtful consideration from every theological 
student. 

The name of Dr. Marcus Dods has been made familiar to those 


who have taken an interest in recent theologieal movements in _ 


Scotland. He has published a volume,* consisting of lectures de- 
livered at the English Presbyterian College, London, which fully 
sustains his reputation as a thinker and writer. There are indeed 
some signs of haste in matters of phraseology and composition ; in 
the use, for instance, of the word “ Unitarianism” for “ Monothe- 
ism,” as descriptive of the doctrine of Mohammed (p. 5), and in 
such a sentence as this—“ He, as little as the great bulk of the 
Jews themselves, could not bring his mind to accept the Incarnation.” 
(P. 10.) But the style is generally as clear as the thoughts, and the 
spirit shewn is always free and candid. Full justice is done to the 
character and work of Mohammed, and the bright and dark parts of 
his system are ably discriminated. The important flaw in that sys- 
tem—that it aims at being final and leaves no room for progress— 
is rightly dwelt on. But when the author says it contrasts in this 
with Mosaism, which has never claimed to be anything but “a 
temporary and local religion,” we are compelled to ask whether the 


Hebrews themselves do not claim more than this for it? To sub- 


stantiate his view of the Jewish religion, it becomes necessary to 
take for granted, in reference to the Old Testament writings, a 
whole body of conclusions which are matters of reasonable debate. 
The lecture on Buddha of course dwells on “ Nirvana.” It is not 





* Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ. Four Lectures on Natural and Revealed 
Religion. By Marcus Dods, D.D. London: Hodder and Houghton. 1877. 
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observed how similar this seeking for the extinction of individual 
existence is to the attempt of Christian pietists to merge their own 
will (the essence of personality) in the Divine will. The lecture 
on “the Perfect Religion” would set up Christianity on a pedestal of 
superiority to all other faiths, on the ground that it is “revealed,” 
while they are “natural,” in accordance with the sub-title of the 
volume. This revelation the author finds in “the Incarnation.” 
At the same time the claims of Christianity are based on the fact 
that it gives us the highest idea of God and the purest morality. 
But how are we to know that these are highest and purest, except 
by an appeal to our own moral and spiritual instincts? The 
“revealed” then appeals to the “natural” for its proof. At the 
same time, Dr. Dods fully recognizes the universality of the reli- 
gious tendency in man, and the value of even inferior forms of 
religion. He does not unduly depreciate the systems which are 
superseded by Christianity, and says in noble words, with which 
we warmly sympathize, “Salvation is a resemblance to Christ ; it is 
the possession of the spirit of Christ ; and if the fruits of that spirit 
are found in the life of those who have known nothing of the his- 
torical Christ, we should welcome the idea thus suggested, that 
apart from this knowledge our Lord may have found means of 
communicating his spirit to some.” (P. 227.) 

Mr. Armstrong has provided a valuable help for students of the 
Old Testament by his translation of Knappert’s handbook.* Con- 
veying in asmall compass the conclusions arrived at by Prof. 
Kuenen, it will serve as a trustworthy guide in the instruction of 
the young. The justification for such a use of it cannot be better 
stated than in the words of the translator. 


“Tt appears to me to be profoundly important that the youthful English 
mind should be faithfully and accurately informed of the results of 
modern research into the early development of the Israelitish religion. 
Deplorable and irreparable mischief will be done to the generation now 
passing into manhood and womanhood, if their educators leave them 
ignorant or loosely informed on these topics; for they will then be 
rudely awakened by the enemies of Christianity from a blind and 
unreasoning faith in the supernatural inspiration of the Scriptures ; and, 
being suddenly and bluntly made aware that Abraham, Moses, David 
and the rest did not say, do, or write what has been ascribed to them, 
they will fling away all care for the venerable religion of Israel, and all 





* The Religion of Israel. A Manual ; translated from the Dutch of J. Knappert, 
Pastor at Leiden ; by Richard A. Armstrong, B.A. Williams and Norgate. 1877. 
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hope that it can. nourish their own religious life. How much happier 
will those of our children and young people be who learn what is now 
known of the actual origin of the Pentateuch and the writings, from the 
same lips which have taught them that the Prophets indeed prepared the 
way for Jesus, and that God is indeed our Heavenly Father! For these 
will without difficulty perceive that God’s love is none the feebler, and 
that the Bible is no less precious, because Moses knew nothing of the 
Levitical legislation, or because it was not the warrior monarch on his 
semi-barbaric throne, but some far later son of Israel, who breathed forth 
the immortal hymn of faith, ‘The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not 
want.’”—P. 5. 


It would be well for the prospects of religion if all who under- 
take to teach it, whatever the age and position of their disciples, 
could discern and act on the principle here set forth. 

A comparison of the teachings of Christ with modern Christianity 
has given rise to a goodly volume,* which goes over a wide extent 
of ground. The writer acknowledges in the preface that he has no 
acquaintance with Greek, but urges that since the Bible is so gene- 
rally circulated in its English translation, it may be fairly judged of 
by the English reader, or those who indiscriminately distribute it 
are not justified in doing so. He gives a brief analysis of four 
bovks from which he has formed his conclusions as to what is 
believed by the learned, viz, “Tischendorf on the Gospels”— 
“Strange on the Bible”’—“Greg’s Creed of Christendom,” and 
“ Arnold’s Literature and Dogma.” He then quotes, in a classified 
list, the teachings of Christ and the Apostles—first the practical, 
next the doctrinal—and thence deduces what he regards as true 
Christianity. The second part depicts “the Christianity of to-day,” 
first as found in the Common Prayer-book, and in sermons, tracts 
and hymns, then according to the Church of Rome, the Westminster 
Confession, and the teachings of various Nonconformist sects. A 
chapter is then given to the “Spiritualists,” with whom the writer 
appears to have great sympathy, though he does not absolutely 
commit himself to a belief in the reality of the alleged manifes- 
tations. In considering “ Modern Christianity in daily life,” he 
comments on many passing events and utterances. The conclu- 
sions arrived at are quite opposed to those of orthodoxy, though 
also clashing with those of Mr. Greg in the Creed of Christendom, 
on the ground that that writer failed to see the light thrown on the 





* The Religion of Jesus compared with the Christianity of To-day. By Fredk. 
A. Binney. London: E. W. Allen. 1877. 
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problems he discusses by the revelations and principles of “ Spi- 
_ ritualism.” There are some hasty conclusions and some crude ideas 
in the book, but these are far outweighed by its pleasant charac- 
teristics—a manly common sense, a natural tone of unpretending 
modesty, and an unfailing candour. The author can think for 
himself without blaming those who do not think as he does. 

“Saul of Tarsus” is entirely founded on the writings of Sweden- 
borg. It is well known that he divided the Bible into two parts, 
only one of which he considered “ the Word of God,” on the ground 
that in it only could “an internal sense” be found. The Acts and 
the Epistles not belonging to this favoured portion, is the first 
reason why the present writer depreciates them. He proceeds to 
make use of the conclusions of modern criticism to discredit the 
writings which are the object of his attack, and directs all the 
weapons at his disposal against Paul and his teachings, coming to 
the conclusion that “the Pauline Epistles are not at all good read- 
ing for the Church of Christ.” There is very little argument in the 
volume which can be appreciated by any one who does not bow to 
the dicta of Swedenborg, and the general tone is unpleasantly 
dogmatic. The author fails to see that a similar treatment to that 
which he applies to the Epistles might as fairly be directed against 
those portions of Scripture on which he relies. Beginning with 
the supposition that certain books are pronounced by authority the 
Word of God, he cannot be an impartial critic. 

“A Layman’s Legacy”t cannot be fitly characterized in a few 
lines, and we must be content with warmly recommending it to the 
notice of our readers. It will arouse interest and do a good work 
among persons of various positions, alike in the social and the 
theological world. Though part of it is especially fitted, as it was 
originally intended, for the working classes, it will none the less call 
forth the sympathy of the highly educated. So as to theology, Mr. 
Greg’s sermons will be welcome both to the orthodox and to the 
heterodox, and will be treasured wherever they meet with warm 
hearts and devout souls. They are distinguished by tender feeling 
rather than by power of logic, but the feeling is never morbid or 
sentimental, and every page bears marks of calm thought. Con- 

* Saul of Tarsus, or Paul and Swedenborg. By a Layman. Williams and 
Norgate. 1877. 

+ A Layman’s Legacy in Prose and Verse. Selections from the Papers of Samuel 
Greg. With a Prefatory Letter by Arthur P. Stanley, Dean of Westminster, and 
a brief Memoir. London: Macmillan. 1877. 
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sisting of writings not prepared for publication by the author, both 


the prose and the poetry are to some extent fragmentary. They _ 


serve, however, together with the simple and touching memoir, to 
convey to those who were not personally acquainted with him, some 
notion of the feelings and aims of a man whose influence, though 
not widely extended while he lived, struck deep, wherever it fell, 
into the heart, and influenced many a life. The volume is a valu- 
able addition to the class of works which may be termed, in the 
full sense of the words, religious literature. 

“The Divine Order of the Universe’* is by another writer of 
the same school. It is primarily directed against certain comments 
made by Mr. Proctor on Swedenborg’s visions of other worlds. The 
attempt to reconcile modern astronomical teachings with the theo- 
logico-physical utterances of the seer is anything but successful. 
Mr. Mocattat is entitled to credit for the forbearance and temper 
with which he recals the sufferings of his countrymen from the 
Inquisition. The lecture is interesting and deserves to be read. 
It may make us value the civil and religious liberty we enjoy more 
than we sometimes seem to do, if we can realize how the dominance 
of a persecuting priesthood turns one set of men into the worst of 
savages, and subjects another to the utmost miseries human beings 
can endure.—Dr. Kuenen’s Lecturet{ will be acceptable to many 
readers, as conveying in a few pages his latest critical conclusions 
on the much vexed question of the authorship of the Pentateuch.— 
“The Realm of Religion” § suffers from over-condensation. The 
author needs a volume rather than a pamphlet fully to unfold his 
meaning and enforce his argument. He finds true religion in the 
development of human nature. Appreciating the tendency to dwell 
on the known and refuse to meddle with the unknown, he urges 
that there may be much unknown to the individual, yet not to 
the race as a whole, and that we are not to ignore it because it 
belongs to the community and cannot be individually appropriated. 





* The Divine Order of the Universe as interpreted by Emanuel Swedenborg, 
with especial relation to Modern Astronomy. By the Rev. Augustus Clissold, 
M.A. London: Longmans. 1877. 

t+ The Jews of Spain and Portugal and the Inquisition. By Frederic David 
Mocatta. London: Longmans. 1877. 

t The Five Books of Moses. A Lecture, by Dr. A. Kuenen. TranSlated by 
John Muir, Esq., D.C.L. Williams and Norgate. 1877. 

§ The Realm of Religion. By W. Roscoe Burgess, M.A., Vicar of Hollowell. 
Williams and Norgate. 1876. 
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Humanity as a whole, past, present and future, is set up as the 
tribunal by which everything is to be tested, and the religion that 
can best serve this humanity is the religion to be valued. Indi- 
viduality is an evil to be escaped from. Such seems to be the 
writer's thesis, but want of distinctness of expression and excessive 
brevity of statement render it not easy to follow him. 

After the publication of Mrs. Le Breton’s little volume on 
Mrs. Barbauld, as well as the more elaborate Memoir of Mrs. Ellis, 
both of which were reviewed at length in these pages (T. R. Vol. XI. 
p- 388), we certainly did not expect to see a third work devoted to 
the memory of the Presbyterian poetess.* Yet so it is, and her 


' admirers, which are neither few nor diminishing in number, will 


welcome the elegant little volume of Mr. Murch. Mr. Murch is the 
President of the Bath Literary and Philosophical Association, and 
the nucleus of this volume is a paper originally read before that 
body. Mr. Murch’s account of Mrs. Barbauld does not contain 
much that is new, but it is very clearly and pleasantly given. The 
peculiarity of the volume consists rather in the brief memoirs of 
many of her female contemporaries, and the estimate of the position 
in which they stood to the literary women of our own day. These 
memoirs are exceedingly well compiled, and may be the means of 
reviving more tlan one somewhat faded reputation. Mr. Murch 
has made diligent and successful use of contemporary literature, 
adding here and there personal recollections which greatly increase 
the value of his book. Bath has always had a strong flavour of 
literature in its society ; and this volume has, if we may say so, a 
local colouring which, while it reveals its origin, rather increases 
than detracts from its interest. Its author is to be congratulated on 
the successful performance of a task which he has evidently exe- 
cuted con amore. 

Mr. Baxter’s volumet contains some graceful verse, and tokens of 
a good deal of religious thoughtfulness. When a new poet would 
relate the story of the Temptation in the style of the “ Legenda 
Aurea,” or discuss “ Law and Liberty” in the metre of In Memo- 
riam, he must naturally challenge comparison with the splendid 
medizvalism of Mr. Swinburne, and the Laureate’s matchless vindi- 





* Mrs. Barbauld and her Contemporaries. Sketches of some eminent Literary 
and Scientific Englishwomen. By Jerom Murch, &c. London: Longmans. 1877. 

+ St. Christopher, with Psalm and Song. By Maurice Baxter. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1876. 
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cation of human faith ; and it is no great discredit to Mr. Baxter to 
say that his efforts do not stand the test. Some of his shorter pieces, 
however, are more satisfactory, not only for the greater evenness of 
execution displayed in them, but as earnest endeavours to impart 
deep and catholic meaning to doctrines often regarded as either 
merely formal or rigidly sectarian. 

















